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Labor Scores State Gains, 
Legislative Battles Loom 


Brazil Hails Meany 


Freedom Policies 


Rio de Janeiro—Brazilian labor, horrified by the Soviet army’s 


mass murder of Hungarians seeking their freedom, hailed AFL-CIO ‘ 


Pres. George Meany’s declaration that workers can progress only 
through free trade unions under democratic government. 
Meany spoke at a luncheon, tendered by national labor leaders, 


which was a high spot in the four 


day visit of an AFL-CIO delegation 
in the Brazilian capital. 

Accompanying him on the good- 
will tour, during which five Latin 
American countries are to be 
visited, are Pres. O. A. Knight of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers and Pres. David Dubinsky of 
the Garment Workers. 

Enthusiastic Welcome 

The AFL-CIO delegation was en- 
thusiastically welcomed to Rio by 
the three labor federations affili- 
ated, like the AFL-CIO, with the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and ORIT, by Pres. Jusci- 
lino Kubitscheck and by Vice Pres. 
Joao Goulart. 

Goulart, who during his recent 
trip to the U.S. joined with Bra- 
zilian labor to invite the AFL- 
CIO group to make a neighborly 
call, publicly declared the visit 
cemented friendlier relations be- 
tween Brazil and the U.S. and 
encouraged Brazilian workers to 
greater progress. 

U.S. Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs 
also expressed the view that their 
visits here and in Sao Paulo pro- 
moted friendship between the two 
nations. 

The visit was widely publicized. 
Speeches of the three AFL-CIO 
leaders, both formal and informal, 
were widely quoted in the press and 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Court Bars 


Segregation 


On Buses 


The Supreme Court struck down |  ® 


city and state laws requiring segre- : a 


gation on intra-state buses, wiping 


out the last vestige of “second |} 
in the public 


class citizenship” 
transportation of Negroes in the 
South. 


The court, which earlier had de-|§ 


clared racial segregation unconsti- 
tutional in transportation facilities 
crossing state lines, upheld a Mont- 
gomery, Ala., District Court deci- 
sion overturning Alabama laws re- 
quiring separate seating of races on 
buses operating within the state. 

The decision grew out of an 11- 
month-old bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, where the city authorities 
had refused to accept Negroes’ de- 
mands only for better treatment by 
drivers and a segregated seating sys- 
tem under which Negroes would 
have filled buses from the rear and 
white riders from the front. 

The Montgomery City Lines, a 
subsidiary of the National City Bus 
Lines of Chicago, announced it 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Larson Heads USIA, 
Top Labor Jobs Open 


Pres. Eisenhower’s top-ranking political idea man, Arthur Larson, 
is quitting as undersecretary of the Labor Dept. to become director 
of the U. S. Information Agency, operator of Voice of America 


and other overseas “educational” 
programs. 

The shift will give Larson com- 
mand of an independent agency of 
major importance in telling Amer- 
ica’s story to the world. Until the 
decline of Sen: Joseph McCarthy’s 
prestige, the agency was also a 
political storm center. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell is 
left with two vacancies in his high 
command. There was no immedi- 
ate announcement of Larson’s suc- 
cessor as undersecretary. One as- 
sistant secretaryship has been va- 
cant since July 1954, when Harri- 
son Hobart of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers resigned. 

A second change in Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s official family came with 


(Continued on Page 12) 


SOLEMN TRIBUTE to ‘ 


he sons and daughters of Hungary who 
fearlessly gave their lives for freedom and human dignity” was paid 
when the flag at AFL-CIO headquarters was flown at half-mast. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler paid tribute to Hun- 
garian workers who died “for the right to live in freedom and to build 
free trade unions.” 


Free Hungarian Leader 


Asks UN Probe of Reds 


By Gervase N. Love 
A white-haired lady with the blue eyes of a fighter and a black 


dress in mourning for her dead sat at the big conference table in 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting-room and told the heart- 
chilling story of what has been happening in tragic Hungary. 


She was Anna Kethly, a leader of the Hungarian Social Demo- 


Labor Hungary Aid 
Reaches $127,455 

Acting in generous response 
to a call from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO un- 
ions have quickly contributed 
$127,455 to the AFL-CIO 
Free Labor Fund. 


With checks arriving daily, 
the total sum is expected to 
mount considerably higher. A 
list of the contributing unions 
will be published in the near 
future, according to Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
who announced the total. 


The money will be spent 
for Hungarian relief through 
the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


cratic party, a member of former 
Premier Nagy’s ill-fated cabinet, 
former president of the Teachers’ 
Union in her native country, a vet- 


eran of resistance to tyranny. with | 


a spirit undimmed by more than 
seven years in totalitarian jails— 
three years under the Nazis, the 
rest under the Communists. 


Her appeal for understanding 
and help for the country she loves 
so passionately was made at a press 


conference at which AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
presided. 


Tells Story to Press 
To newspaper, radio and televi- 
sion men and women she told the 
now-familiar story of the spon- 
taneous revolt touched off when 
secret police fired into the ranks 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Balloting — 


|By Upsets 


endorsed candidates scored not- 
4| able, and in some cases decisive, 
*| gains in the battle for control of 


f losses in other areas. 


& | known, indicate that, for the nation 


B\ tively little change in the balance 


No. 50 


Is Marked 


By Milton Plumb 
Labor will have its work cut 
out for it next year when the 
majority of state legislatures 
hold their sessions. 
In the Nov. 6 elections, labom 


the state law-making bodies. 
These were offset, however, by 


The results of the elections of 
state legislators, just becoming 


as a whole, there has been rela- 


of power. 

Two referendums were held on 
the “right-to-work” issue. The 
attempt to extend the union-shop 
ban to Washington went down to 
defeat by an overwhelming mar- 
gin, but the effort to repeal it in 
Nevada lost by 6,000 votes. 

The vote for members of state 
legislatures followed no clear-cut 
pattern and produced many upsets. 
Each of the major parties scored 
gains in some states and suffered 
setbacks in others. Strangely, 
Democrats sometimes made gains 
even in states where they ran 
weakest in the presidential and 
congressional contests. 

. Here are some of the results, 
on a state-by-state line-up: 

California—Control of the house 
by the liberal caucus. was assured 


(Continued on\Page 11) 


Union to Bring 
Hungarians to U. S. 


Philadelphia — The Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ executive 
board has approved payment 
for passage to the U.S. of 10 
Hungarian refugees—one for 
each 5,000 of the union’s 50,- 
000 members — GBB Pres. 
Lee W. Minton has notified 
Pres. Eisenhower. 

At the same time Minton 
urged formation of a labor 
committee to promote such a 
program throughout the U.S. 
trade union movement which, 
he estimated, would enable 
3,500 refugees to find asylum 
in this country. 

“Hf there exists any doubt 
in the minds of any peoples 
of this world what commu- 
nism is and stands for,” he 
told Eisenhower, “the barbar- 
ous attacks upon these help- 
less Hungarians should con- 
clusively prove that genocide 
is synonymous with commu- 
nism.” 
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Social Democratic Leader 
_ Says Free World Imperiled 


(Continued from Page 1) 

. Of . demonstrating students. She 

told about the Nagy coalition gov- 
ernment, and of how its self-ap- 
pointed first task of calling free 

‘ elections was shunted aside by the 
necessity of getting the Soviet army 
out of Hungary. ° 

And she told how the Russians, 

in as cynical a double-cross as 
history knows, ended negotiations 
about the removal of their army by 
jailing the Hungarian bargainers, 
turning loose an ove 
force of tanks and heavy arms, and 
setting up their own Puppet poreee: 
ment. 


She appealed for moral and 
diplomatic support, with pressure— 
especially’ by the uncommitted 
countries—on Russia through the 
UN. 

“If the UN doesn’t help,” she 
- said, her still youthful face grim, 
“we face world ruination. Because 
the smaller nations will lose faith, 
and the spirit of resistance will col- 
lapse. They will see no hope in 
the West, and the Russians will not 
stop at the Austrian border but will 
march on to their goal.” — 

Asks UN Survey ‘ 

She made it clear she was not 
appealing for armed intervention. 

“Above all, we want a UN com- 
mission to make a survey and re- 
port its findings,” she said. “We 
are convinced that such a course 
would have a great maartees on the 
~ Russians themselves. - 

“And it is important that the un- 
committed nations bring great pres- 
sure on the Russians in the UN. 
It would be most effective.” 

Miss Kethly endorsed the sug- 
gestion of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany that the free world, in ef- 
fect, boycott the Soviet Union, 
calling it am “important pro- 
posal.” 

Miss Kethly spoke in German, 
Executive Dir. Jay Lovestone of 
the Free Trade Union Committee 
serving as her interpreter. As she 
talked, all but the last trace of 
fighting against the Russians had 


Cleveland Press 
Strike Near End 


‘CIO News went to press. 
Details of the settlement 


r 1 for 5-minute token strikes to 


Hungary Mourned 
Via Token Strikes 
Brussels — Free trade un- 
jons throughout the world 
have responded favorably to 
the call of the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions 


tions in Norway and Sweden, 
instead of the strike, appealed 
to all members to donate 2 
day’s pay for Hungarian re- 
lief to the ICFTU Inti. Soli- 
darity Fund. The British 
Trades. Union Congress, 
which had given 10,000 
pounds (about $30,000) to 
the fund, issued a further ap- 


In the United States, the 
protest took the form of a 
mass demonstration in New 
York. 


ended in Hungary, but the workers 
had called on another powerful 


weapon—the general strike. 
Bakers Lead Strike 
Practically every worker in the 


nation had followed the lead of the} 


bakers, who stopped work when the 
Russians seized the bread they made 
with the intention of using it as 
bribes to end the revolt and get 
people back on the job. 

Seated in the executive council 
room at AFL-CIO headquarters, 
Miss Kethly recounted how the 
Hungarian workers seized the fac- 
tories from the Communist bosses 
during the first days of the Octo- 
ber uprising. 

That was followed by the oust- 
ing of the Communist bosses of 
the nation’s trade unions and the 
reinstating of their old democrat- 
ic leaders. 

A first act, during those hectic 
days, was to sever the unions’ 
connection with the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Un- 
jons and to decide on affiliation 
with the democratic Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


She noted that-two unions which 
had been under Communist in- 
fluence between the two world wars 
—the construction workers and the 
miners—“are now the most ardent 
enemies of the Communist system.” 

In other developments, the 
ICFTU asked affiliates in many 
countries to urge their governments 
to support UN resolutions and ac- 
tions aimed at ending armed So- 
viet intervention in Hungary. Sec.- 
Gen. J. H. Oldenbroek cabled a 
reiteration of the ICFTU’s protest 
against the presence of the Russians 
in Hungary to the UN. 

‘The Intl. Federation of Free 
Teachers’ Unions issued a statement 


_| hailing Miss Kethly as “the per- 


sonification of the heroic struggle 
of the Hungarian people for free- 
dom.” 

The Freedom of Association 
Committee of the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization’s Governing Body rec- 
ommended that freedom of associa- 
tion be established in Hungary, with 
the full civil liberties provided in 
the Declaration of Human Rights 
and complete independence for the 
trade union movement. 


CIO policy suggestions were: 


the USSR until it complies with 
the UN decision to leave Hungary 
and all political, trade union and 
religious prisoners are released. 

2—The UN should appoint a 
commission to. look into the. latest 
Soviet crimes and violations of hu- 
man rights with a view to having an 
international court try the crimi- 
nals, 

3—-Urge India and other govern- 
ments to ask their UN representa- 
tives to change their vote of ab- 
stention to condemnation of Mos- 


1—No “summit” meéeting with >- 


: Hungarian Woman Pleads for UN Probe 


PLEA FOR UN AID TO HUNGARY i is voiced at AFL-CIO headquarters press conference by Anna 
Kethly, member of the ill-fated Nagy cabinet and Hungarian Social Democratic leader. AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, left, presides as Jay Lovestone, right, acts as interpreter. 


Schnitzler Voices Labor’s Plan 
To Combat Russian Terrorism 


New York—A program to combat Soviet terror in the east European satellites was put forward here 
by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at a Madison Square Garden mass meeting. The AFL- 


cow’s criminal acts against Hun-) 


gary. 

4—Pledge support to Austria 
now being threatened by Moscow 
for having generously aided Hun- 
garian refugees from Soviet terror. 


Derides De-Stalinization 

_Schnitzler derided the so-called 
“de-Stalinization” program of the 
Kremlin stating that “in Hungary, 
the pupils of Stalin have shown 
that they can exceed their masters 
in deception and destruction, in 
treachery and terror.” He said: 


“While the Kremlin was as- 
suring the UN General Assembly 
that it was negotiating with the 
Budapest government for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
Zhukov was. regrouping.. his 
armed forces for wanton aggres- 
sion against the Hungarian peo- 
ple. The slaughter that followed 
these assurances was conceived 
in deceit and perpetrated with a 
cynicism that Hitler and his 
Gestapo at their worst would 
have envied.” 

Schnitzler singled out for special 
criticism Marshal Tito and warned 
“against even the slightest faith in 
Titoism or any form of commu- 
nism as a way out of the catas- 
trophic situation created by the 
Soviet dictatorship.” 


Hits Tito’s Behavior 

“Tito’s behavior in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly,” he said, “during its 
debate on the Hungarian crisis, 
should bring to their senses even 
the most ardent wishful-thinkers 
about Communist Yugoslavia pro- 
viding the captive peoples with 
hope for freedom and a path to 
peace. Mao Tse-Tung’s denuncia- 
tion of the Hungarian revolt for 
freedom should also wake up those 
who have illusions about the ad- 
visability of the free world helping 
the Chinese Communist dictator- 
ship build up its economy and mili- 


| tary machine.” 


A CROSS OF LIGHTS in headquarters of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers in Washington reminded guests at the October 
Revolution anniversary party held in the Soviet Embassy, across the 
street, that the Soviet Army was suppressing the uprising in Hungary 
with incredible brutality. The sign at the foot of the cross is a 
tribute to the “reverent memory of Hungarian workers who died for 
freedom.” 


The American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom’s resolution to 
the Garden audience of 10,000 
participants urged a “cultural 
quarantine of the present Soviet 


from the Soviet Union in any 
field of the arts, sciences and 
technology, or to send any simi- 
lar free world delegations to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Gov. Averell Harriman said that 
“the people of Hungary may very 
well have altered the course of his- 
tory (because) they have exposed 
for the entire world to see the 
criminality that lurks behind the 
new smile on the face of the Krem- 
lin and they have revealed for all 
to recognize the true meaning of 
‘peaceful coexistence’ with the 
Kremlin.” 
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figure, impressive as it is, isn’t high enough. 


That’s what Economic Trends and Outlook, Published by the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Commit- | 


tee, points out in its current issue. 


Factory Workers’ Earnings Up 
But Shy of Minimum Standard) 


The average earnings of the American factory: worker have passed the $2-an-hour mark—but the | #™ 


It calls the $2 “particularly impressive” vee siswad against the average wage ‘of 22 cents-an hour 


in 1914. But. while cash earnings® 


have increased approximately 10 
times during the four decades, real 
wages—adjusted for. changes in 
prices—have risen only about three 
times, from 60 cents in 1914, it 
recalls, ; 

-Aim for Increase 2 
“The $2 figure does not rep- 
resent the end of the road or even 
a spot to linger and rest,” the pub- 
lication adds. ° . 

“Even with this $2: average, 
many workers are earning no more 
than $1 an hour. . 

The $2. an hour average wage 
should be compared with the $2.20 
an hour, or about $4,400 annually, 
required by a family of four at to- 
day’s prices for a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency, under 
the Labor Dept.’s City Workers’ 
Family Budget. 

“The $2 average simply pro- 
vides the opportunity for a quick 
glance backward at past accom- 
plishments as the trade union move- 
ment and the economy as a whole 
move ahead to higher ground.” 

The “next convenient spot on 
the road ahead,” it says, is $3 an 
hour, a 50 percent increase. It 
took 15 years for the last 50 per- 
cent rise in real wages, the publi- 
cation says, but this time, “with a 
stronger trade union movement, 
the job can undoubtedly be accom- 
plished far more quickly.” 

Unions Deserve Credit 

The current high mark was not 
reached by means of any “system 
of automatic progression,” Eco- 
nomic Trends maintains.’ 

“It reflects the high productivity 
of the American economy—the 
skills of its workers and manage- 
ment—but in large measure it has 
been actions of American trade un- 
ions that have brought workers’ 
earnings to this level. 

“Wages have risen so consis- 
tently only because national unions 
and their locals have made the 
specific effort to improve wages, 
hours and working conditions 
of American workers, frequently 
against strong employer opposition 
and hostile anti-labor legislation.” 


Granite State 
IUC Endorses 
Labor Unity 


Manchester, N. H.—Labor unity 
was endorsed without dissent by 
several hundred delegates to the 
14th annual convention of the New 
Hampshire Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

Merger talks are in progress be- 
tween the council and the state fed- 
eration of labor. 


Opposition was voted to any at- 
tempt to put a so-called “right-to- 
work” bill on the statute books. 
Another resolution called on affi- 
liates to work more closely with 
farm groups in an attempt to block 
the legislation. 

Speakers included AFL-CIO Reg. 
I Dir. Hugh Thompson, Pres. J. 
William Belanger of the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Union Council, 
Canadian Dir. J. Harold Daoust 
of the Textile Workers Union,. 
TWUA Vice Pres. Michael Bo- 
telho, Pres. George O. Fecteau of 
the Shoe Workers and Commis- 
sioner of Labor Adelard Cote. 

Thomas J. Pitarys was re-elected 
president. Named with him for an- 
other term were Sec.-Treas. Thomas 
Williams and a number of vice 


|Wage Hikes. 


October Employment 
At Record for Month 


Employment in October hit a record. for the month of 66.2 mil- 


lion, slightly larger than in September. but still under the all-time) | 
peak of 66.8 million reached during the summer, the Labor and|* 
—*Commerce Depts. said in their |; 


15,000 Gain 


At Bethlehem 


New York—Six days and nights 
of almost continuous negotiation 
were climaxed with agreement on 
a three-year contract covering 15,- 
000 production and salaried work- 
ers of Bethlehem Steel Co. in eight 
East Coast shipyards. 

Pres. John J. Grogan of the Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Union said 
the pact provides wage boosts of 
9 to 22 cents an hour this year, with 
raises of 7 to 10 cents hourly in 
1957 and 1958.. First class skilled 
mechanics who make up most of 
the work force will get a flat 18- 
cent hourly increase in the first 
year. 

The agreement covers union 
workers at yards in Boston and 
Quincy, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J., 
Baltimore and Sparrows Point, Md. 
and New York. 

Other points in the contract pro- 
vide increases next July 1 and on 
Jan. 1, 1959, if there is an. in- 
crease in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index. 

There are also significant gains 
in vacation schedules, an additional 
paid holiday, improved pension, 
health, accident and welfare plans 
and other contract sections. 


joint monthly report. 
The number of jobs in manu- 


facturing “industries .increased by | § 
}more than 100,000 during 
month with the biggest pickup in| | 


the auto industry and its suppliers. 
Gains also were registered in gov- 
ernment employment. as . teachers 
and school staffs returned to work 
with the end of the summer. vaca- 
tion, and in wholesale and retail 
trade. Drops were mostly sea- 
sonal, 

Farm employment dropped sea- 
sonally by about 200,000 to 7.1 
million, the report showed. ’ Total 
non-agricultural employment edged 
up 300,000 to 59 million, a new 
record for the month. 

Unemployment, usually at its 
seasonal low at this time of year, 
dropped about 90,000 to 1.9 mil- 
lion, 2.8 percent of the labor force 
and the lowest figure since late in 
1953. The “hard core” of the un- 
employed, those out of work for 
15 weeks or longer, dropped 50,- 
000 to 420,000. In Michigan, the 
number of unemployed dropped 
by more than one-third. 

Average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory production workers increased 
61 cents during the month to a new 
high of $82.01. Average hourly 
earnings, which hit the $2 level for 
the first time in September, rose 
te $2.02. 


Air Line Pilots Hear Plea 


For Separate 


CAA Agency 


Chicago — Separation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
from the U. S. Commerce Dept. was advocated by Sen. A. S. (Mike) 
Monroney, chairman of the Senate. Aviation Subcommittee, at the 


14th biennial convention of the Airé- 


Line Pilots Association. 

The separation would strengthen 
the status of civil aviation and per- 
mit more rapid progress, Monroney 
told some 350 delegates who at- 
tended the convention in the Shore- 
land Hotel. The delegates repre- 
sented 11,000 pilots on 48 air lines. 


Treated as Stepchild 

Under the Commerce Dept., the 
senator said, civil aviation is treated 
as a stepchild.- He urged an inde- 
pendent CAA, which could go 
directly to Congress instead of 
through a Commerce Dept. domi- 
nated by “ground transportation 
thinking.” 

“Aviation is putting on its seven- 
league boots for the greatest tech- 
nical progress and improvements in 
history,” he said. “As we approach 
this fantastic age, we’re not keeping 
up from a government standpoint. 

“As long as the CAA is 
treated as a satellite of the Com- 
merce Department, we can’t hope 
to get the essentials for the kind 
of CAA modern aviation re- 
quires.” 

Monroney said the safety, secu- 
rity and progress of aviation is best 
represented by the pilots. 

“Pilots are among the strongest 
and most respected voices, whose 
opinions are listened to in Con- 
gress,” he said, “and this influence 
will be felt more and more legis- 
latively as aviation advances.” 


The ALPA adopted a three-point 
program to improve health and 
safety standards for pilots. 


1—Research will be _ con- 
ducted in human engineering and 
related factors,.within the ALPA 
and through outside agencies, in 
the interest of pilot efficiency, 
safety, health and productive 
longevity. 

2—A new department will be 
established to compile and cor- 
relate health information of air 
line pilots. 


3—A policy of flexible retire- 
ment will be supported to permit 
pilots to fly as long as they can 
do so safely and efficiently. 


Clarence N. Sayen, of Riverside, 
Ill., the ALPA’s 36-year-old presi- 
dent, was re-elected for a_ third 
term. Other officers for the up- 
coming biennium are Grant Le 
Roux, first vice president; Don J. 
Smith, treasurer, and Robert Tux- 
bury, secretary. 


Building Trades Pay 
Scales Up Slightly 


Wage scales of union building 
tradesmen advanced one-half of 1 
percent in the three months ended 
Oct. 1. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics said the boost in average 
hourly rates was about the same as 


for the same period last year. 


the} ¢ 


_|limited service should not be af- 


STRIKE RELIEF collection is taken up by trio from Communica- 
tions Workers Local 4372, on strike against Ohio Consolidated Tel. 
Co. since July 15, at main gate of Detroit Steel plant in Portsmouth, 
O. George Beck, member of Steelworkers Local 2116, comes 
through with a dollar for Nora Pinson, Janet Ward and Juanita 


Conley. 


Ohio Phone 


Bids to End 


Co. Spurns 
Strike 


Portsmouth, Ohio—This city of nearly 40,000 population has 
been without telephone’ service for a month since the Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. closed the exchange in an effort to dis- 


credit the Communication Workers’™® 
strike against an entirely new and 
inferior contract offer. 


Not even emergency phone serv- 
ice is available here and in two 
other communities, Sciotoville and 
New Boston, since the company got 
a.court order overruling a public 
utilities commission show-cause. or- 
der aimed at providing limited serv- 
ice.’ * 

Offer Inferior Contract 

The strike by 636 CWA mem- 
bers began July 14 after two months 
of fruitless negotiations. The firm 
refused to alter its stand on a con- 
tract which was far. weaker than 
any which had been negotiated over 
many years. CWA’s contract cov- 
ers 39 southern Ohio communities. 

Ohio Consolidated is a subsid- 
iary of General Telephone Co. 
which. acquired the Ohio .firm’s 
holdings last fall. CWA had peace- 
ful relations with Ohio Consolidated 
during the previous 14 years, 

On many occasions the com- 
pany closed exchanges during the 
strike, using the. pretext that its 
workers were not. provided with 
sufficient police protection. Each 
move, including closing the Ports- 
mouth exchange, has been de- 
signed to force intervention by 
the National Guard into the dis- 
pute, 

Public opinion, however, has 
been on the side of the union, A 
civic official described General 
Telephone’s entry into the local 
scene as that of “a bull in a china 
shop.” 

CWA wainied out. that 32. local 
supervisors not in. the bargaining 
unit could provide emergency serv- 
ice although full service could not 
be maintained by this number. 
The utilities commission directed 
the firm to show cause why. this 


forded to the community but the 
company halted the PUC move 
through court action. 


.. Considerable Violence. 

The strike has been marked by 
considerable violence. CWA has 
denied any responsibility for the 
disturbances and has openly de- 
plored the violence. 

Federal and state mediators have 
tried to effect a settlement in’ the 


long dispute without success. Gov. 
Frank Lausche has had five meet- 
ings with the parties and. expressed 
concern over the length of the 
strike. 

He resisted company pressure 
to send troops into the strike sit- 
vation but has decided to ask 
a special session of the legislature 
Nov. 26 for emergency powers 
to seize and operate public utili- 
ties hit by strikes. It brought 
opposition from some labor quar- 
ters who saw a possibility that 
legislation banning strikes against 
public utilities might result. 


Labor support for the strike has 
been excellent. AFL and CIO state 
and local bodies have endorsed 
CWA’s stand and offered financial 
and moral assistance. ; 

The firm’s contract proposals 
called for elimination of the union 
shop, narrowing the scope of the 
bargaining unit and weakening of 
almost every contract feature. 

CWA had demanded a “reason- 
able wage increase” as well as im- 
proved sick pay, better termination 
allowances, upgrading of the lower 
paid towns ahd other improvements. 
Since the strike’ began, however, 
CWA repeatedly offered to accept 
the former contract without change 
if a reasonable wage boost could 
be worked out. 


Rubber Workers 
Strike at Firestone 


Akron — Negotiations between 
the Rubber Workers and Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. are continu- 
ing while a strike of 21,000 URWA 
members has closed down eight of 
the firm’s plants. 

Firestone turned: down proposed 
non-wage amendments to the union 
contract which would have brought 
it in line with pacts in comparable 
rubber firms. About 90 percent of 
the membership in the eight struck 
plants voted the strike. . 


The largest walkout took place 
here where 11,000 URWA mem- 
bers are employed by Firestone. 
The other closed plants are in Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Des Moines, 
Pottstown, Pa., Fall River, Mass. # 
Noblesville and New Castle, Ind. 
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Thanksgiving 1956 
ie WOULD BE EASY, at 
L count our blessings. 
* The economic prospects for the months ahead are good. 

For all this we can be thankful . . . and for more, too. We can 
be thankful that our democratic institutions are strong; thankful 
that we have once again enjoyed the rights and privileges of a free 
American election; thankful that our labor movement is strong 
and effective. 

But it would be wrong, while we give thanks, to forget the mil- 


blessed this holiday season. ve 
- ®@ Millions of Americans do not enjoy high enough incomes, or 
enough security, or sufficient protection from disease or exploitation. 
_.® The heroic people of Hungary, fighting almost with their 
fingernails against a savage Russian Communist tyranny, need our 
support and help. 

© The people of Egypt, in the vise of the dictator Nasser, have 
been led to still more suffering by his aggressive policies. ~» 

© The people of Israel, seeking to build their land and their 

* democratic society, have been tormented by constant death and 

injury from hundreds of military raids planned and executed by 
Nasser and his confederates. 

© The peoples of the under-developed areas of the world are 
striving to build a better standard of living in an atmosphere of 
independence and human dignity. 


At home we can be thankful of the prosperity and the peace 
we enjoy. But, remembering history, let us not forget, on our 
Thanksgiving Day, that peace is a fragile thing; that America is 
an integral part of a world heavily beset by distress and danger. 


As a member of the family of nations, we cannot... even if 
we would .. . live alone without regard to the terrible problems 
that beset mankind. 


Words First, Action Next? 


HROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN, Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell complained in many speeches about the sorry record 
of the House Labor Committee under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Barden (D., N. C.). 
Barden, through the operation of the seniority rule, has been in 
a strategic position to do nothing for labor; and he has made the 
- most of his opportunity. 
Now there is a chance for northern Democrats and Republi- 
cans to end the worst of the Barden misrule. 


Three new Republicans will sit on the new House Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Will they join with liberal Democrats to curb Barden—and to 
approve decent labor legislation? 

* And will Sec. Mitchell use his considerable influence within the 
Republican Party to assure that the GOP in the House will assign 
to the Labor Committee Republican Congressmen willing to fight 
for these goals? 
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this Thanksgiving “season, just to 


For America is generally prosperous. Employment is high.} 


lions of human beings, at home and abroad,. who are less! 
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to assess. 


tion has been effective in the past 
it has been on bread and butter is- 
sues, primarily because of eco- 
nomic insecurity. Trade unions 
were able then to persuade their 
‘members because they had the right 
candidate and the right issue. It 
would be worth examining whether 
organized labor has learned to be 
effective on any other basis except 
the issue of economic insecurity.” 
Issues Pertinent to Labor 

Issues which this observer felt 
merited trade union attention were 
tax inequalities against working 
people, housing, resources use and 
above all, he emphasized, greater 
participation in local government. 
“Local government is an area. 
where labor plays too small a 
role to its utter detriment,” he 
said. “Take the question’of in- 
dustrial growth in small cities. 
In some New York state urban 
areas, there is .a program of 
planned stagnation by a com- 
bination of big companies and 
real estate lobbies which fear 


By Arnold Beichman 


Analysts Claim Labor Needs More 


Pre-Election Education on Issues 


New York—Post-election analysts here view organized labor’s political action in the Empire State 
as having succeeded in increasing voter registration substantially. Beyond that, labor’s role is difficult 


Impartial political observers, friendly to labor, questioned whether labor registration activity was 
matched adequately with a pre-election educational campaign on the issues. One commentator said: 


“Where trade union political ac® 


that expansion would mean com- 
petition for the existing labor 
force and a higher wage level. 
Organized labor should make an 
issue of this kind of ‘closed door’ 
policy to industries which want 
to come into a community. 

“Or take the question of reap- 
portionment. Labor can always be 
counted on to help out its candi- 
date in a tight district but, fre- 
quently, the reason it’s a tight dis- 
trict is because nobody on labor’s 
side was around fighting during re- 
apportionment and conservatives 
were able to gerrymander districts 
against labor. Labor used to have 
two congressmen in Buffalo but no 
more, thanks to reapportionment.” 


Year-Round Job 


Another analyst close to labor 
stressed the fact that there are far 
too few shop stewards really well- 
informed and active in politics. 


This results in too few unionists 


made. by Maurice Hutcheson, the 


turers Association. 

Hutcheson said the union has 
never yet “pushed a fight against 
the employer to the point where 
the employer loses and is pushed 
out of business.” 

He said he advocated a much 
broader and deeper relationship be- 
tween the union and association 
“than the famous experiments in 
operation between the needle trade 
unions and their industry associa- 
tions.” 

The union, Hutcheson continued, 
will work with industry in amend- 


ing, building codes to permit wider 


running for public office or having 
decisive influence in selection of 
candidates. 

A New York labor leader promi- 
nent in politics, in analyzing the 
election results, pointed out that 
“anybody who thinks you can mo- 
bilize labor people on the eve of 
an election is mistaken.” 

“You have to work all year 
round,” he said. “Thousands of 
volunteers were mobilized by 
unions on the eve of election 
but, I’m afraid, they were more 
nuisance than help because they 
were untrained. Volunteers are 
not enough; you have to have 
trained volunteers. 

“Let me also point out that or- 
ganized labor crusaded against the 
trend. In some parts of the coun- 
try, the Democratic political or- 
ganizations conceded the election 
before the election while labor in 
many cities and states kept fight- 
ing right to the end.” 


Carpenters and Industry 
To Promote Use of Wood 


A pledge that the Carpenters would be “a willing partner” of in- 
dustry in improving output and promoting use of wood products was 


union’s president, to a committee 


of the National Lumber Manufac-® 


use of wood products, in having 
insurance rates lowered on wood 
construction and in maintaining 
“realistic” controls over imports of 
plywood and other wood products. 

Hutcheson scored “outmoded 
building codes and prohibitive in- 
surance rates” and said they were 
“based on ignorance, even supersti- 
tion, rather than fact.” 

Some codes, he said, like those 
in New York, date back as much 
as 50 years and fail to recognize 
all the improvements in both prod- 
uct and technique developed in 


wood construction.” 
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Famil 

“s | a m i y EARLY BREAKFAST at the American home finds the family 
MR. AND MRS. AMERICA are depicted in a new booklet available “ eating from dishes made by union potters and drinking milk delive 
from the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 815 16th Street, N. W., ered by union driver. Furniture is union made. i 


Washington 6, D. C. ' 


HUBBY rides to work in union-made car on tires pro- PHONE CALL by Mr. A. is handled by a union telee GOOD UNION man with a stationary engineer’s license 
duced under union wages and working conditions. phone operator. The equipment is union made. Dur- services the air conditioner at the office’ while Mr. A. 
Rubber came to U.S. on union-manned ships. ing a break, hubby smokes a union cigarette. phonés his unionized insurance salesman, — 
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1 AT HOME, Mrs. A. goes about her household chores UNION CLERK checks Mrs. A.’s purchases at super- FAMILY DINNER when Mr. A. returns is being 
! aided by appliances made in plants where union wage market. En route home she picked up son’s shoes from’ planned while children play. Meal will feature steak 
a 


scales and working conditions prevail. repair shops, like new with union-tanned soles, prepared and cut by union butchers. 
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How to Buy: 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


$1 Wage Floor Has! 
Little Effect on J obs 


By Seymour Brandwein 
Economist, Dept. of Research 


Tie first reports are now available on the effects of the increase 


Sn opera secokaones. ape 20 $1,'en howe: in Maccih: of ca 


(ae U.S. Dept. of Labor are now in for three low- 
wage industries—sawmilling, fertilizer, and seamless hosiery—in 
various southern states, where the new minimum had the greatest 
impact. 

The results show that the raising of 
the minimum wage has brought sub- 
stantial increases to thousands upon 
thousands of needy workers. Despite 
the loud cries of many business rep- 
resentatives that it could not be done, 
the industries most strongly affected 
have raised wages with little adverse 
effect on employment. 

The report on the southern saw- 
milling industry (11 southern states), 
the largest of the three on which sta- 
tistics are now on hand, tells a par- 
ticularly revealing story. 

“The new $1 minimum meant in- 
creases for some 75 percent of the 
apppociebacty 130,000 workers in this industry. For almost 40 
percent (almost 50,000 workers) it meant a 25-cent-an-hour increase! 

Overall, the average wage for the sawmilling workers in the 11 
southern states rose from 90 cents an hour (in Oct.-Dec. 1955) be- 
fore the new minimum to $1.07 (in April 1956). 

In a state such as Georgia, which has almost 17,000 sawmilling 
workers, more than 14,000 had to be given raises to get to $1 an 
hour (more than 10,000 had been paid only 75 cents!). Average 
hourly earnings went up from 85 cents to $1.06. 

There was little effect on employment. The figures show that 
employment rose in 5 states, dipped in 6. For the 11 states com- 
bined, there was a slight decline of some 312 percent from Oct.- 
Dec. 1955 to April 1956. 

The story is much the same-in the fertilizer industry. The in- 
crease in the minimum to $1 meant increases for some 35 to 40 per- 
cent of some 16,000 fertilizer workers reported on by the Labor 
Dept. . 

The employment decline in the southern fertilizer plants was 
slight, about 3 percent between April 1955 and April 1956. There 
was also a reduction in hours in some plants, but in a large number 
of plants the workweek was increased. 


In the third industry, seamless hosiery mills, the figures show that | 


about 10,000 of some 25,000 workers employed in southern hosiery- 
producing centers had to be given increases when the $1 minimum 


~ became effective. 


There was a definite employment drop, 14 percent from Feb. 
1956 to April 1956, but this apparently was due in significant part 
to the fact that the hosiery mills had temporarily built up employ- 
ment in an effort to turn out as much hosiery as they could before 
the new higher minimum wage became effective — and then 
dropped some workers to return to more normal employment 
levels when the $1 requirement became law. 

' Although these three reports are only the first in a series of studies, 
they already make it clear that the claims of opponents ef an increase 
in the minimum wage have fallen flat. Their warnings that low-wage 
industries and areas could not adjust to a higher minimum without 
severe cutbacks in empléyment have proven false. There is every 
evidence that industry has generally taken the higher minimum com- 
fortably in stride. 


UNION MEMBERS, with the approach of the Christmas shopping 
season, are reminded by the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept. to be sure to insist on union labels, shop cards and 
services when buying gifts. Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the depart- 
ment points out that to union members, the label is the symbol of 
brotherhood, and brotherhood is the true spirit of Christmas. 


By Sidney Margolius 


ITH many families modernizing their home- 
heating and water-supply systems, how to buy 
furnaces and hot-water heaters are frequent ques- 
tions. High heating costs have become a major prob- 
lem with the steady rise in utility rdtes‘and fuel prices. 
While natural gas is reasonable in some areas, it is 
disappointingly ex- 
pensive in others, 


twice as many 
BTU’s) as manufac- 
tured or mixed gas. 

But some utility 
companies bili cus- 
tomers on the basis 
of heat units con- 
sumed rather than 
the number of cubic 
feet used, so the con- 
sumer loses the po- 
tential cost-saving of 
natural gas. 

Also, the utilities 
charge industrial users much less for natural gas than 
homeowners, sometimes only one-fifth as much, so 
homeowners pay the lion’s share of transporting na- 
tural gas into the area. 

At the same time, homeowners have been plagued 
by increases in the price of oil. In some parts of the 
country, oil now costs 25 percent more than five years 
ago. Especially irritating and costly has-been this 
year’s boost. i 

In recent years, the tendency of oil companies has 
been to lower prices in the slack summer season, raise 
them in the fall, and often raise them a second time 
in mid-winter. Thus each year they generally 1 man- 
aged to raise the price one notch. 


However, this past summer, in many large consum- 
ing areas they omitted the usual price cut, but raised 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


LL stains threaten permanent ruin of clothing, 

but perspiration and ink stains are two of the 
most common culprits. Prompt attention and the 
right treatment can save the day and the dress. 

For perspiration stains the most effective treatment 
is warm water and soap or detergent. Dry cleaning 
fluids are not good 
enough, they do not 
dissolve the acids in 
perspiration and 
anti-deodorants. 

If some oil is con- 
tained in a perspira- 
tion stain, however, 
two steps are re- 
quired; first the soap 
and water treatment 


fabric dries, a treat- 
ment with cleaning 
fluid to remove any 
leftover oil traces. 

If a stain is yel- 
lowed, you may also 
need to use a mild bleach such as sodium perborate. 
Perspiration stains often discolor fabrics. If the stain 
is fresh, the normal color can be restored by sponging 
the stain with soap and water and then holding the 
discolored part of the fabric over an open ammonia 
water bottle. 

For old stains which tend to become alkaline, color 
may be restored by sponging with a little vinegar fol- 
lowed by a rinse in clear water. 


New York — The Family Service Association of 
America, the central body of local organizations 
which provide counseling and other services to fami- 
lies with problems, is campaigning for a fund of 
$306,750 to enlarge its program and projects. 

The drive was undertaken at the behest of the 


4 | National Budget Committee, sponsored by the United 


Community Funds and Councils of America and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, which reviews 
the budgets and programs of national agencies. 

John Brophy of the AFL-CIO Industrial Relations 
Dept. is a member of the association’s National 
Development Committee which is directing the cam- 
paign. 


Natural gas is twice . 
as “hot” (supplies — 


and then, when the - 


|\Tipson Furnaces, WaterHeaters 


the price in the fall anyway, so that at winter’s begin- 
ning, the oil companies are already one price increase 
ahead of the public. 

With fuel costs high, whether you burn gas or oil, 
it’s important to keep the burner at top efficiency and 
your house thoroughly insulated and weatherstripped. 


Both gas and oil burners need yearly servicing, in-— 


cluding oiling and cleaning. 

In the case of hot-air systems, air filters should be 
replaced because clogged filters cut heat, necessitate 
service calls and increase fuel bills. Filters blocking 
heat flow from warm-air registers preferably should 
be removed, as you get greater heating efficiency if 


_ filters are used only in ‘the furnace itself. 


- An oil burner needs expert adjustment of the air. 

intake which can be determined accurately only by 
analyzing the flue gases, as your serviceman should 
do. The flame is also a clue to whether the burner 
is operating efficiently. For gun-type high-pressure 
burners, the flame should be orange-yellow, bushy 
and even in shape, and should never look or sound 
like a’ blowtorch or show: more than a slight tinge of 
smoke at the tips.. There should be no visible smoke 
coming from your chimney. 

Gas water heaters are generally cheaper to operate 
than electric ones, except possibly in areas of cheap 
electric power like the Tennessee Valley. Gas also 
permits a smaller tank, because of its higher recovery 
rate. A family of four with an automatic washer, 
but just one bath and no dishwasher, should probably 
have a 40-gallon heater with gas, and a 60-80-gallon 
one with electricity. 

Electric water heaters have the advantage of com- 
plete cleanliness. Since they require no flue, electric 
water heaters can be placed anywhere in the house, 
preferably close to the kitchen sink to avoid long 
hot-water pipe connections. 

(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Hints on Removing Pesky Stains 


Ink stains‘ can be obstinate. 
though, don’t follow the old adage and try to remove 
ink stains with milk. You'll only have a milk stain 
to remove in addition to the ink spot. 

On washable fabrics, the safest first step for all 
spots from writing inks, except those from ball point 
pens, is to soak the stained fabric in cool water for 
at least 30 minutes. Then rub with soap or detergent 
and wash in warm suds. If a stain remains, try a 
chlorine bleach (but not on wool, silk, Vicara, or 
fabrics with special finishes). 

For fabrics with special finishes, such as winter 
cottons, use a sodium perborate or perborate bleach 
(1 to 2 tablespoons to a cup of very hot water). Wool, 
silk and Vicara may be damaged by chlorine or hot 
perborate bleaches, but repeated sponging with am- 
monia solution will sometimes remove or lighten the 
stain on such fabrics. 


The proceduré is to sponge first with plain cool 
water until no more ink shows on the sponging cloth. 
Then try ammonia (one tablespoon to a cup of water). 
If this fails, sprinkle a non-precipitating water soft- 
ener such as Calgon over the stain and cover with 
a pad of wet cotton for an hour or more. Then rinse. 

If traces of ink color still remain, apply a few 
drops of commercial color remover dissolved in hot 
water and rinse immediately. (Remember before us- 
ing a color remover, to test the fabric first to see if 
it’s color fast.) 

Inks used in ball point pens generally respond to 
repeated sponging with acetone. (Caution: Don’t use 
acetone on Arnell or Dynbel fabrics, It will dis- 
solve them.) 


Family Service Group Opens 
Fund Drive to Enlarge Program 


The association has 265 affiliates which provide 
professional assistance to families with marriage diffi- 
culties, child behavior problems, worries growing out 
of illness, unemployment and old age, and a wide 
variety of other problems. 

About one-third of the affiliates have been forced 
to adopt waiting lists because of the pressures upon 
them, according to Mrs. Victor Shaw of Fairmount, 
W. Va., Development Committee chairman. The 
national body has received requests from citizens in 
51 parts of the country for help in forming family 
service agencies which cannot be met because of lack 
of funds, she said. 
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5 soup fo Nonsense! 


By Jane Goodsei 
GOOD part of my day (which conslats of about 
28 hours) is devoted to policing the activities of 
14-month-old rapscallion, known to. her Associates 
w Villain McMillan. 

This rosy-cheeked ne’er-do-well spends her ese 
jttering from one disastrous activity to another, and 
I follow after her in 
hot pursuit. 

Sometimes — if 


enough — my police 
‘work is in the crime- 
prevention depart- 
ment: 
“Stop chewing on 
that light cord!” 
"No, no, mustn’t 
touch the hot stove!” 
“Get away from 
that electric mixer!” 
“No, no, we don’t 
put our shoes in a 
bathtub full of wa- 
ter!” 
“Get your mitts out of that ashtray!” 
“Don’t pull the pussycat’s tail That hurts poor 
pussycat!” 
“Get down off that table!” 
On the other hand, there is my crime detection 
work. J may not be Sgt. Joe Friday, but I can fol- 
low a ribbon of toothpaste as accurately as anybody 
else. I followed this particular ribbon of toothpaste 
from the bathroom through the upstairs hall into my 


For Your Health's Sake: 


Vegetable Fats 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE relationship of the fat calories in the Ameri- 

can diet to the development of arteriosclerosis 

(hardening of the arteries) was discussed in the last 

article. Scientific research is finding a definite rela- 

tionship between the two without knowing the cause 

for the deposition of fatty and chalky compounds in 
the inner lining of 
arteries. 

Not only should 
the number of calo- 
ries derived from fat 
in the diet be con- 

_ sidered, but also the 
total caloric intake, 
particularly for peo- 
ple who are over- 
weight. The medi- 
cal profession knows 
there is no one pan- 
acea and that the 
few drugs available 
that may possibly 
prevent the develop- 

: ment or reduce the 
amount of existing arteriosclerosis cannot be given in 

a practical worthwhile method because of the side 

reactions to the high dosages needed. 


recommending the reduction of the fat calories in 
the diet. It is known that the dietary fat content can 
be as low as 12 percent—as was found in Japan— 
without causing any nutritional difficulties. 


It is therefore helpful to those who wish to start 


I'm lucky and fast _ 


Physicians who accept the research findings are . 


Villain McMillan Still Loose 


bedroom where, in the best tradition of the Royal 
Canadian Mounties, I got my man. I caught her 
red-handed, sucking blissfully on the tube. 

A hasty call to the doctor “allayed my fears for 
her welfare, but the rug cleaners took a less opti- 
mistic view of the episode. 


I have no fingerprinting devices, but her chubby 
handprints are easily identifiable to the naked eye. 
They should be. I’ve seen enough of them. 


They are on the wall, which has been scribbled 
with green crayon, and they are on the drawers that 
she has searched for contraband. They are all over 
the windows in front of the bookcases, out of which 
some three dozen books have been ransacked. I have 
found them on the bottle out of which the ink was 
spilled on the kitchen floor. 

The list of crimes committed by Villain McMillan 
is practically endless. She has been guilty of mis- 
demeanors, petty and grand theft, and even attempted 
assault and battery upon those who stand in her way 

In spite of the mass of accumulated evidence 
against her, Villain McMillan is still running loose, 
leaving disaster in her wake. 

Why has Villain McMillan escaped the punishment 
she so richly deserves? Ill tell you. why. Villain 
McMillan has a hold over the authorities. _ 

I have reported her activities to an authority with 
whom I am intimately acquainted. Does he condemn 
her to 30 days on bread and water? Does he lock 
her up? Does he even paddle her bottom? He does 
not. - 


‘Instead he says, “Gee, I wish I'd been here to see 
it!” or “Pretty smart for a kid her age!” 


Less Harmful 


some preventive médical care at home to know which 
of the fats and oils should be eliminated and which 
can be used. 


Chemically there are two types of tatty com- 
pounds: the “saturated” and the “unsaturated” fats. 


* The saturated fats and oils are to be avoided. These 


fats are those which are .generally solid at room 
temperature and include butter, mutton and beef 
fat, fat in milk, margarine, lard and the cooking fats 
which are found in cans and are of soft consistency. 


The unsaturated fats are generally those. that at room | 


temperature are usually liquid, like cottonseed, pea- 
nut, soybean and corn oils. 

It is advisable therefore not only to avoid any 
visible solid fats but to eliminate it in our cooking 
by not eating foods fried in saturated fats. Broil all 
foods so that if there is any fat in them it will melt 
off. 

Other foods that contain visible and non-visible 
fatty compounds that should be decreased or avoided 
entirely are egg yolk; sweet and sour creams; butter; 
fresh and dried whole milk; meat and fowl fats; cream 
cheeses; brains, liver, kidney, sweetbreads, giblets; 
ice cream; mayonnaise containing egg yolk; pies, 
breads, rolls, cookies, cakes and other foods baked 
with shortening; chocolate containing milk products 
and nuts; avocados, olives and. coconut. The shift 
should be from animal to vegetable fats. 


Do not fail to consult your family physician be- 
cause it is necessary to establish a balance of proteins, 
vegetable oils, carbohydrates and vitamins. 


A BARREL OF BEER sent by the mayor of Munich, Germany, to the city of Milwaukee as a tok- 
tn of good will and international friendship was sort of like-sending coals to Newcastle, but it got a 
warm welcome. Members of Local 122, Hotel and Restaurant Workers dressed for the occasion 
when it was tapped in Mader’s Restaurant, a union house. Shown are, from left, Ann Paque, Mar- 
tia Anderson, Roman Kitowski, Evelyn La Vigne and Loretta Fernholz, 
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Hollywood Observer: __ 


‘Beau James’ Unit 
Dubbed Happy Set 


By Paul Patrick 


2 Recembtt ee Pete by chance there be.a Valhalla for happy 
political warriors, surely one of the most blithe spirits there 
nowadays must be that of James J: Walker, the former mayor of 
New York City, as he watches wonderingly what’s os on 
the “Beau James” set at Paramount Studios. 

This feature film dramatizes part of Gene Fowler’s affectionate 
biography of the jaunty Jimmy, concentrating on the period from 
1925 to 1932. While you won’t be able to see the picture until next 
summer, some notes about what’s happening in production seem 
appropriate. 

For one thing, Bob Hope has spent months studying old newsreels 
to oon the mannerisms, postures and personality of the debo- 

wee nair little man who would rather - 
have been a top actor or song-. 
writer—but who, human fraili- 
ties and all, held the second big- 
gest political job in the U.S. . 

To play “Mr. New York” 
himself, Hope in 10 weeks of 
dieting trimmed his weight 12 
pounds to 168. Jim weighed 
145 and never had to worry 
about calories. — 

A fashion plate in public life, 
Walker never had less than 50 
suits. That’s the number of out- 
fits Hope sports in the film. 

George Jessel, the toastmas- 
ter of show business and one of 
the mayor’s cronies, is playing 
himself in the picture just as he 
: did in introducing Walker on 

era Miles countless occasions years ago. 

Memories, Mr. Mayor, wherever you are? 

Well, the script calls for Hope, playing Walker, to sing a political 
campaign song in four languages—lItalian, Yiddish, Hungarian and 
English. The song? It’s Jim Walker’s own composition, “Will You 
Love Me in December?” Many a politician ponders that same 
question today. . 

There were women in the mayor’s life, of course, for whoever 
could imagine a Jimmy Walker without a woman. Among them 
was Betty Compton whom Jim loved and eventually married and 
later lost. Vera Miles portrays her in the picture. Before coming 
to Hollywood via Atlantic City where she was chosen “Miss Kan- 
sas,” Miss Miles worked as a YWCA waitress and as a Western 
Union phone operator while attending high school. She’s come a 
long way in the few years since and is probably going much further. 
We like to think that Jim Walker would approve of Vera and of 
Alexis Smith who portrays Allie Walker. 


Paul Douglas and Darren McGavin also are prominently featured. 
Mel Shavelson and Jack Rose are co-producers and a veteran news- 
paperman, Rufus Blair, who likes the Jimmy Walkers of this world, 
is publicizing this cinema study of one of the most extravagent, gen- 
erous, engaging, outrageous, contradictory humans ever to be trapped 
and pole-axed by politics. 

So it’s not surprising that the “Beau James” unit is known in ths 
studio as a “happy set.” James John Walker undoubtedly would 
want it that way. God rest you, Merry Mayor! . 


280 Toronto Machinists 
/Flown to Homelands | 


Toronto, Ont.—The “flying visit” back home that every 
immigrant dreams of came true recently for more than 280 
members of the Machinists in this area. 

During their two-week vacations they were enabled through 
their local lodges to fly by chartered planes to their former 
homes in Ireland, Scotland or England for only $320 or $325 
for the round trip. The venture was so successful that queries 
are already being made about a repeat flight next year. 

Most of the pilgrims—they ranged from 80-year-old Mrs. T. 
Cumber, who visited friends she last saw 43 years ago, to John 
Purvis, who returned to marry an Irish girl—are employes of 
A. V. Roe, Malton, Ont., airframe and engine manufacturers. 

The idea originated with Pres. Harry Graham of Lodge 717. 
With other officers of Lodges 717, 717 (Turbo), 2030 and 
1922, he worked out the details with Slick Airways, where the 
IAM had just signed a first contract. 

The committee collected more than $87,000 in fares and 
examined an impressive pile of passports and other official 
papers to make sure they were in proper shape. Four planes 
were chartered, two flying to Belfast, Ireland, and Prestwick, 
Scotland, and ‘two directly to London. 

Vice Pres. W. J. R. Benson of Lodge 717 carried a message 
of greeting to Alderman Harcourt, lord mayor of Belfast. Jim 
Craig of Lodge 717 carried similar greetings to the lord provost 
of Glasgow. Both officials sent their greetings back to Mayor 
Nathan Phillips of Toronto through me’ unionists, 
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|Schools, Teachers and Kids: 


Housing, Schools 
Are Interwoven 


By Lillian Herstein 


HE came to inquire about an apartment in our building. He had 
been a miner in Alabama and had come to Chicago partly for 
economic reasons and more particularly to give his children better 
educational opportunities. : 
_ He was now a steelworker. He was disturbed because his children 
were not doing very well in school. They: were often tardy, and had 
no place at home to study. He was 
living with his wife and three children 
in two and one-half rooms, and shared 
the bathroom with another family of 
five. 

Fancy getting children to school on 
time when 10 persons share one bath- 
room! For these quarters he was 
paying $22.50 a week, and the real 
estate agent hinted that he could get 
$25 per week from a Puerto Rican 
family. . 

Here is a situation typical of many 
communities where there are chang- 
ing populations. There is the inade- 
quate housing, with its adverse effect 
on the school work of children, and 
the inflammable ingredients out of 
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which racial tensions develop. 

The underlying causes of the high rent were not very clear to the 
Alabama miner—greedy landlords, crowding many families into 
dwellings planned for a few, and exploiting particularly the limited 
supply available for minority groups. All h¢ saw was a family of 
Puerto Ricans pushing him out of his home, and he held them re- 
sponsible for his plight. 

The inadequate housing here described is not limited to families 
of low income groups. We find middle class families forced by high 
rents to huddle together in apartments which provide scant privacy 
for the children. Gone are the separate bedrooms and even the 
dining room with the large table around which the children can sit 
and do their homework. 

Moreover, homework, after a long period of academic disapproval, 
is staging a comeback. More and more schools, responsive to the 
demands for better training, are raising their standards. — 


x «rk 


OUSING, schools, and race relations are inextricably interwoven, 
especially at this time when industry is attracting workers from 
many different areas of the country. Children have little oppor- 
tunity for concentrating on study in their overcrowded schoolrooms 
and no place to study at home. 

Youngsters of different races and different cultural backgrounds 
push each other around in school and in their neighborhoods. There 
has been little opportunity for real integration. 

The hard pressed teachers cannot meet the conflicts that arise 
with the calm leisurely method that finally carries conviction and 
brings about the psychological adjustment of the child to his new 
environment. 

The cost of living index shows that of all items in the family 
budget, housing and medical care have increased the most. In the 
months ahead it is imperative that effort be concentrated on aid to 
education by way of the federal government, and an extensive pro- 
gram of public housing. 


Head of Barbers Irked 
By Presley Clip’ Ouster 


Expulsion of a public school pupil who got himself a haircut 
like Elvis Presley’s has drawn the wrath of Pres. W. C. Birth- 
right of the Journeymen Barbers and Hairdressers. 

The “unwarranted, arbitrary and dictatorial” expulsion, 
Birthright told the Rome, Mich., school i 
“smacks of communism at its first roots. What right have you 
as superintendent of schools to tell any child how to have his 
hair cut?” ‘yas, 

Birthright demanded that the order be withdrawn immedi- 
ately. The union official, who is an AFL-CIO vice president, 
amplified his blast at the school head with a letter to an Indiana- 
polis newspaper which had taken editorial notice of the hairdo 
hassle. 


“By what right,” Birthright inquired, “does one person im- 
pose his will on another in this country, specifically because 
he disapproves the other’s haircut? We oppose dictatorial 
policies and communism: yet we find a public school super- 
intendent imposing his will on a mass of students. 

“ ‘Do as I say or be damned to your education’ is our theme 
for today, students. ‘Get that ducktail sheared off or get E 
for expulsion.’ A teacher who regiments his classes in such 
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“The little Caesar of Rome’s schools should be stripped of 
his toga until he can repeat the Bill of Rights by heart—and 
know what they mean,” Birthright concluded. 


SHARP QUESTIONS on the labor movement were asked of AFL-CIO staff members by this group 


of 40 teen-age YWCA members, from all parts of the country, after a tour of labor headquarters, 
Giving the answers are (left to right) Legislative Rep. Hyman Bookbinder, Assistant Education Dir, 


George Guernsey, Co-Dir. James L. McDevitt of the Committee for Political Education, and Ted. 


Brown of the Dept. of Civil Rights. The girls, part of a delegation of 600 spending a citizenship 
week in Washington, later reported to the whole group. 


SmallBusinessFirmsFaceCrisis 


In’ 57 Under GOP Fiscal Policies 


Small, independent business firms face “a crisis of 
unparalleled proportions” in 1957, the Public Affairs 
Institute warned in releasing a new publication, Small 
Business at the Crossroads, by its staff economist, 
Wilfred Lumer. 

Examining in detail Eisenhower Administration 
fiscal, defense, anti-trust and other policies, the 90- 
page study concludes that, since 1953, they have 
contributed to “a dangerous decline in the relative 
position of small business in the economic picture.” 

_ Failures Mounting Alarmingly 

The study cites an imposing array of facts drawn 
largely from official government sources which show 
that small business failures are mounting alarmingly, 
while mergers and acquisitions, chiefly by larger 
firms, are at a 25-year peak. 

Other barometers of the small business decline, 
which are described in detail, show that small busi- 
ness earnings, after taxes, for the three-year period 
1953-55 averaged 51 percent below 1952, and that . 
while the profit rate of small firms has dropped 
25 percent, big business profits-are up 41 percent. 

The study also found that the small business share 
of total manufacturing sales is falling, that the finan- 
cial position of small firms is weakening, and that 
the share of total assets held by large corporations 
is increasing. 

Administration policies of procurement, credit, re- 
search, and taxation, coupled with “emasculation” of 
anti-trust laws since 1952, have contributed to a 
growth of monoply, and promoted the expansion of 
big corporations at the expense of small enterprises, 
the study found. It pointed out: 

1—Military procurement officials have clearly fa- 
vored the big corporations, which have obtained an 
ever-increasing share of defense expenditures amount- 
ing to billions of dollars. 

‘Tight Money’ Curbs Credit 

2—"“Tight money” policies have made less credit 
available and increased interest costs to small busi- 
ness, while big firms have had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing needed funds. . 

3—Government policies granting 94 percent of 
defense research contracts, which account for most 
of today’s new inventions and techniques, have gone 
to big business, which is on its way to getting a patent 


monopoly on the new technology financed with public 


4—Tax changes have discriminated against 
smaller concerns in favor of their big competitors, 
while an overwhelming proportion of the grants 
for accelerated tax amortization on new plants has 
gone to large concerns. 
5—Long-standing policies of anti-trust enforce- 
ment have been changed administratively for a sys- 
tem of “workable competition,” under which the 
emphasis of Federal Trade Commission complaints 
filed for violation of the anti-trust laws shifted from 
large concerns to smaller ones. ‘ 


“From 1953 to 1955 FITC watched the greatest . 


wave of corporate mergers and consolidations in 25 
years go unchecked,” the study said. “According to 
FTC’s own reports, there had been, at the end of 
1955, some 522 mergers by corporations having indi- 
vidual assets in excess of $50 million. The FTC had 
issued only five complaints and had not stopped or 
unscrambled a single merger.” 


Recommends Fundamental Program 

The study concludes with recommendations for a. 
“fundamental” program “as an alternative to the 
present unhealthy policies which are responsible for 
the disastrous decline of small business.” 

“If small business is to prosper and grow, we must 
maintain full employment and maximum purchasing 
power in an expanding economy,” the study declared 
in arguing for a return to the “maximum growth 
concepts” embodied in the Full Employment Act 
of 1946. 

In addition, it called for the establishment of “a 
vigorous and independent” Small Business Admin- 
istration, “staffed with officials familiar with and 
sympathetic to the problems of small business” in 
place of the present agency which is a “stepchild” 
of the Administration. 

Congress and the Administration also should act 
to adopt tax and credit policies to end the present 


discriminations toward small business, the report said. . 


“A policy for protecting small business can only 
be successful if we adopt and implement restrictive 
measures to stop the spread of monopoly power and 
curb the unfair use of existing power by existing 
giant corporations,” it concluded. 


White Collar Workers’ Plight 
Key Topic of IUD Conference 


A conference on problems of the white collar worker will be held in the Hotel Statler, Washington, | 


on Dec. 13 and 14, Dir. Albert Whitehouse of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. announced. 


Invitations have been sent the presidents of 72 IUD affiliates. About 300 officers, staff representa- | 


tives and key local union officers? 


are expected to attend. 

Speakers will include AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther and 
IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey. 
The program will include papers 
and discussions, with the details to 
be made public later. 

Whitehouse urged participation 
in the conference even by those un- 
ions which do not have a white 
collar membership because “the fu- 
ture of the labor movement is de- 
pendent in part upon our ability to 


find the answers to the problems of 
the white collar worker.” 
“Industrial unions have a major 
concern with the problems of’ the 
white collar worker because more 
and more the white collar worker is 
the industrial worker of the fu- 
ture,” he wrote the union presi- 
dents. “The office, the store, the 
bank and even the factory are be- 
coming increasingly white collar 
mass production enterprises. .. . 
“Because of their increasing im- 
portance in our economy, white 
collar: workers need an -effective 


spokesman both in private enter- 
prise and in government employ- 
ment. Although many of them 
have not recognized it, organized 
labor has been almost the only ef- 
fective spokesman for white collar 
workers. We could speak far more 
effectively were the major portion 
of the white collar group united ia 
our ranks. 

“Our job is to make the white 


collar worker understand that his‘ 


interests and ours are one and the 
same. We intend to examine our 
progress in this direction at our 
conference.” 
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BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES face orckdenss of leadership. Pres. 
isenhower is reputed to think he can “run” his Republicans here- 
, but the compulsions of American politics. have shattered the 
term leadership hopes of stronger Presidents than Ike. The 
ocrats, on the other hand, are without a recognized and ac- 
ledged spokesman and are faced with all the dangers implicit 
southern sectional domination. — 

The President apparently imagines that his party must feel so 
ful to him for winning the presidency again that they will ‘accept 
-concepts vaguely termed the “new” Republicanism and work 
oniously in subordination to these concepts. 

Actually the controlling emotion within the GOP will not be one 
pratitude to Ike but of ambition for the future. 
A great mahy Republicans want desperately to be President— 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, certainly, and Sen. William F. 
Knowland and probably Thomas E. Dewey. (it will be interest- - 
ing to see whether Dewey gets a cabinet Post giving him official 

satus he now lacks.) . 


Each contender will connive, naturally, for the Eisenhower bless- 
for the 1960 nomination—but only up to the point at which the 
blessing is given or suspected as given to one of the contenders. 
The frustrated and disappointed rivals will teach Eisenhower new 
ssons in the potential bitterness of intraparty politics. 

The President may think that partisanship and striving for place 
will be tempered because of recognition of the dangers the nation 

Haces internationally. This reporter will not deny that politicians 


chosen for Eisenhower in 1960, if Nixon does not succeed in the 
interim, and this circumstance does not encourage self-renunciation. 


a a a 


IN 1863 WITH THE NATION TORN BY CIVIL STRIFE, 
Salmon Chase from within Lincoln’s cabinet laid a cunning plot to 
size the GOP nomination from Lincoln himself in 1864. Vindic- 
tives in Congress fought Lincoln’s benevolent concepts of the way 
to handle a defeated South. 

Chase and the vindictives were not essentially evil men; they were 
politicians with a prima donna yearning for preferment and desire 
to dominate. A man can scarcely serve in Congress or high admin- 
istrative office without being a prima donna who considers himself, 
on the whole; as deserving and wise as others. 

Nixon is the immediate heir apparent. But it is an understate- 
ment to say that his bid for top place, if he is forced to wait until 
1960, will not go unchallenged. 

Eisenhower should not overrate the scope of ni Lares: triumph 
in the election. WarrerGamaliel Harding, the weakest President 
since Buchanan, gained a higher percentage of the popular vote in 
1920 than Ike in 1956. If the President has serious notions of “re- 
making” the Republican Party in the next four years, he should at 
least not delude himself that the task will be easy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DEMOCRATS revolves around the 
question of the extent to which northern and western liberals will 
be recognized—specifically in the selection of a new Democratic 
National Committee chairman to succeed Paul M. Butler. 

House and Senate leadership will continue through Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, with the position of 
Senate whip apparently slated for Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana 


The choice of a new national chairman must reflect the assets 
and needs of northern and western Democrats—bigger, numerically, 
than the southerners and vital to any future hopes of the party for 
national victory. Unless these broad needs and assets are recog- 
nized, the Democratic Party will be driven to a narrow sectional base 
and deserve no national trust. 


AFL-CIO Committee to Seek 
Disaster-Proof Aviation 


AFL-CIO unions in the commercial aviation field have formed an 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


Fo years, fear of Russia has seduced many honest 
enemies of Russia into. a bad habit of excessive 
respect gor Russia. The professional handwringers 
talk and write as if, marvelously, the Kremlin never 
blundered. 

Those same timorous pessimists are now saying 
that Communist Russian 
influence has been any- 
thing but very badly 
shaken, that, out of the 
carnage and confusion of 
the past few weeks, the So- 
viet power has, somehow, 
emerged strengthened. 

It would be hard to 
prove it. It would be hard- 
er still, I suspect, to con- 
vince the lip-biting Mos- 
cow autocrats themselves. 
Poland has boldly hit the heretical trail first blazed 
by Marshal Tito, and so far has got away with it. 
Though one may be sure that Poland’s new-style, na- 
tionalist-liberal brand of communism is about as hard 
for the Muscovites to swallow as a dose of cyanide. 
It has been a keystone of Russian propaganda the 
world over that none were so happy as those who 


Morgan Says: 


Vandercook 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network — through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


OMETIMES the improbables of politics make its 
foibles less difficult to absorb. Unlikely as it 
was, Adlai Stevenson and Alf Landon now have 
something in common. They can commiserate over 
the morning after the night before. And more Demo- 
crats have a refined appreciation of how the Re- 
publicans felt in 1936. 
The election was per- 
haps the most stunning 
personal triumph of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's entire 
career. Much as the Pres- 
ident says he wanted it to 
be so, the Republican 
party cannot share his 
glory in equal measure. 
The result, he said, was 
a victory for “modern 
Republicanism.” And yet 
if Dirksen of Illinois and 
Revercomb of West Virginia, to mention a couple 
of GOP successes in the Senate, are exponents of 


Morgan 


*| political progressivism, then the Neanderthal man 


is a Rhodes scholar. 


Not all the ramifications of the Democratic hold 
on the Congress are happy and not all the individual 
successes of Republicans below the presidential level 


As We See It: 


F Mgsamc sae radio and newspaper commentators 


AFL-CIO Aviation Legislative Committee to seek federal legislation 


were not correct when they credited U.S. policy 
in aiding Tito with effecting the recent revolts in 
Poland and Hungary, according to Irving Brown, 


announced, 

The committee is made up of the 
Air Line Pilots, Air Line Dispatch- 
ers, Auto Workers, Railway Clerks, 
Flight Engineers, Machinists and 
Transport Workers (Air Transport 
Div.), with the AFL-CIO Industrial 


Union Dept. and AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Legislation. 

Larry Cates of the Air Line 
Pilots is chairman, with Frank 
Heisler of the Machinists vice 
chairman and Frank O’Connell of 
TWO secretary. 

The committee has drawn up an 
tir safety program, which Meany 
approved and which included high 
Praise for the Coast Guard’s close 
Cooperation with the crew of a 
trans-Pacific air liner recently 

to ditch at sea. 
Basically, the committee’s pro- 

Gram calls for establishment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminis-. 


for a disdster-proof air transport system, Pres. George. Meany has 
& 


AFL-CIO representative in Europe. 

Brown, back in the United States for a report on 
the situation abroad, was interviewed on As We See 
It, presented by the AFL-CIO over the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network. 

The AFL-CIO representative, while admitting that 
American aid to a Soviet-alienated but Communist 
state in Yugoslavia, maintained a form of national 
communism, said that the uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary came while Tito and Khrushchev were “at- 
tempting to devise new ways of handling Communist 
interests in the satellite states.” 

“The Comintern, to which Yugoslavia had ob- 
jected, had been dissolved, but a new one was 
planned. The ‘new look’ policy of the Kremlin, 
with its new ‘freedoms,’ had begun to worry Mos- 
cow. They were afraid that they might lose con- 
trol over these states, 

“While I have no pipeline to Belgrade or Moscow, 
it may be said that Khrushchev talked with Tito in 
Yugoslavia, and Tito went to_Russia to talk with 

rushchev and other leaders on this very problem. 
They hoped to be able to work out governments in 


tration as an independent agen- 
cy, “free of the domination of 
the business interests of the 
Dept. of Commerce,” as an “im- 
perative first step toward a disas- 
ter-free air transport system.” 
In addition, it reiterated the 
AFL-CIO demand for a $1 billion 
program for the development of 
a modern plane tracking and con- 
trol plan comparable to the $3 bil- 
lion air defense radar network the 
Defense Dept. is now building in 
the far north. 
Air transport unions have en- 
dorsed the conclusion of an Avia- 
tion Facilities Study Group headed 
by William Barclay Harding that 
“the development of our airports, 
air communications, navigation 
aids, and especially our air traffic 
control system has lagged far be-~, 
hind our needs.” 


(Russia Exposed to the World 


lived under the red flag. Hungary has washed out 
that lie in a torrent of blood, 

If Hungary ever appears to smile again, we of the 
West, the mugwump neutrals of the Nehru school, 
and all citizens of other Marxist states alike, will 
henceforth know that the smile is only a grimace that 
is forced by the clutch of an iron hand around a 
nation’s throat. 

Nor does Russia’s reputation seem to have fared ~ 
much better in the Middle East. The Soviet ward, 
Nasser of Egypt, for all of the Kremlin’s protesta- 
tions, has. been licked. Nasser’s boasted friendship 
with Moscow did not save him. The crestfallen 
Egyptian dictator has now agreed to the policing of 
the Suez and Sinai areas by a United Nations mili- 
tary force. , 

With the arrival of that UN force in Egypt, Soviet 
Russia’s hands are still more tightly tied. Other Arab 
states can now hardly fail to realize that any alliance 
with Russia is far more dangerous than it is helpful. 

The Russians, by dint of wholesale butchery, re- 
main in Hungary. The British and French on the 
other hand have been quick to mark the contrast 
between themselves and the Soviets by instantly con- 
senting to remove themselves from Egypt—now that 
their self-imposed task is done; now that the fighting 
in the Middle East has been halted, and at last a 
United Nations force has been created to deal with . 
such emergencies as Nasser’s seizure of Suez-——and 
Israel’s provoked-and-preventive-war on Egypt. 

At UN headquarters the Soviet delegates huff and 
puff, but no longer do they blow the house down. 


GOP Can't Share Ike’s Glory 


are sad ones for those of liberal mind. Many liberal 
Republicans themselves must be at least silently re- 
joicing in the somewhat unexpected liquidation in 
Idaho of Sen. Welker, whose political vision, with 
its McCarthyite astigmatism, was roughly focused on 
the Middle Ages. 

Yet the control of the legislative branch will rest 
again with the entrenched Southern Democrats who, 
though they are themselves anachronisms among the 
youth and vigor from other elements of the party, 
still exercise great influence. 

The extent of this ultra-conservative influence, 
however, should not be exaggerated. If Pres. Eisen- * 
hower has, in his bland, amiable way, unified the 
country, Adlai Stevenson has, in many but not neces- 
sarily obvious ways, in his almost tireless toiling over 
the past four years kept the Democratic Party from 
falling apart. It is a powerful force making its im- 
print felt across the country as dramatically illustrated 
in such improbable places as Iowa and Kansas, two 
Republican strongholds which elected Democratic 
governors. 

Stevenson, as so many of his most ardent backers 
privately remarked, would have made a fine Presi- 
dent, but he was such a bad candidate. This, of 
course, is an arguable point. In the clarity of hind- 
sight, considering the President’s towering *popular- 
ity and the way it was balanced on the mood of the 
country, which can only be described as a curious 
mixture of enraptured contentment and enveloping 
anxiety, it is difficult to see how Superman himself 
running a flawless campaign could have dented the 
Eisenhower hold on the electorate. 


East Germany Key Soviet Thorn 


the satellite countries that would have an appearance 
of being more nationalist, but would still be tied to 
Moscow.” 

Brown said that the conferences that Tito sched- 
uled and began to take part in with Communist lead- 
ers in the satellite states showed that the plan was to 
satisfy the Eastern European states by “merely chang- 
ing leadership.” 

Russia had to strike hard, even though treacher- 
ously, in Hungary, it was said, because none of the 
Red states could be permitted to attain freedom and 
independence from Moscow. If one succeeded, the 
unrest in the others, even in Russia, would result in 
new revolts. 

Poland, with its advance toward independence 
and freedom, may now seek an understanding with 
Germany, Brown said. Despite the Communist 
governments in both countries, it is now apparent, 
he said, that the people in both Eastern Germany 
and Poland have a common objective. Their age- 
old animosities are less important than their werly 
ing together for freedom. 

“The concentration of Soviet divisions in Eastern 
Germany shows the Russian concern over what may 
happen there,” the AFL-CIO representative said, 
“Eastern Germany is the key country in the whole 
situation.” 
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The New U.S. House of Representative} 


(Numerals. denote L diiricts 
- AL: At Large) 


ALABAMA | 


¥ »Frank W. Boykin* (D) 

2. George M. Grant* (D) 

3. George W. Andrews* (D) 
4.. Kenneth A. Roberts* (D) 
. Albert Rains* (D) 


5 
6 
7. Carl Elliott* (D) 

8. Robért E. Jones, Jr.* (D) 
9: 


ARIZONA 


. John J. Rhodes* (R) 
. Stewart L. Udall* (D) 


ARKANSAS 


. E. C. Gathings* (D) 

. Wilbur D. Mills* (D) 
James W. Trimble* (D) 
Oren Harris* (D) 
Brooks Hays* (D) 

. W. F. Norrell* (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


Hubert B. Scudder* (R) 

. Clair Engle* (D). 

John E. Moss, Jr.* (D) 
William S. Mailliard* (R) 
. John F. Shelley* (D) 

. John F. Baldwin, Jr.* (R) 
John J. Allen, Jr.* (R) 

. George P. Miller* (D) 

J. Arthur Younger* (R) 

. Charles S. Gubser* (R) 
J. J. McFall (D) 

B. F. Sisk* (D) 

. Charles M. Teague* (R) 

. Harlan Hagen* (D) 
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. Donald L. Jackson* (R) 

. Cecil R. King* (D) 

. Craig Hosmer* (R) 

Chet Holifield* (D) 

. H. A. Smith (R) 

Edgar W. Hiestand* (R) 
Joseph F. Holt* (R) 
Clyde Doyle* (D) 

. Glenard P. Lipscomb* (R) 
. Patrick J. Hillings* (R) 

. James Roosevelt* (D) 
Harry R. Sheppard* (D) 

. James B. Utt* (R) 

. D. S. Saund (D) 

. Robert C. (Bob) Wilson* (R) 


COLORADO 


. Byron G. Rogers* (D) 

. William S. Hill* (R) 

. J. Edgar Chenoweth* (R) 
- Wayne N. Aspinall* (D) 


CONNECTICUT 
E. H. May, Jr. (R) 


Albert W. Cretella* (R) 
Albert P. Morano* (R) 
James T. Patterson* (R) 
Antoni N. Sadlak* (R) 


DELAWARE 
H. Haskell, Jr. (R) 
FLORIDA 


William C. Cramer* (R) 
. Charles E. Bennett* (D) 
- Bob Sikes* (D) _ 
Dante B. Fascell* (D) 


R Rnpene 


Dwight L. Rogers* (D) 
. James A. Haley* (D) 
. D. R. Gilly) Matthews* (D) 


GEORGIA 


Prince H. Preston* (D} 

J. L. Pilcher* (D) 

E. L. (Tic) Forrester* (D) 
. John J. Flynt, Jr.* (D) 
James C. Davis* (D) - 

. Carl Vinson* (D) 
Henderson Lanham* (D) 
8. Iris Faircloth Blitch* (D) 
9. Phil M. Landrum* (D) ~~ 
10. Paul Brown* (D) 


IDAHO 


1. Gracie Pfost* (D) 
2. Hamer H. Budge* (R) 


ILLINOIS 
1. William L. Dawson* (D) 
2. Barratt O’Hara* (D) 
3. E: F. Byrne (R) 
4. William E. McVey* (R) 
5. John C. Kluczynski* (D) 
6. Thomas J. O’Brien* (D) 


SCNAWRWN 


. Armistead I. Selden, Jr.* (D) 


George Huddleston, Jr.* (D) 


. Gordon L. McDonough* (R) 


Horace Seely-Brown, Jr.* (R) 


. A. S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr.* (D) 
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James B. Hower wo 
Thomas S. Gordon* (D) 
Sidney R. Yates* (D) 

H. R. Collier (R) 

Timothy P. Sheehan* (R) 
Charles A, Boyle* (D) 
Marguerite Stitt Church* (R) 
R. W. Keeney (R) 

Noah M. Mason* (R) 

Leo E. Allen* (R) 
Leslie-C. Arends* (R) 

R. H. Michel (R) 

Robert B. Chiperfield* (R) 
Sid Simpson* (R) 

Peter F. Mack, Jr.* (D) 
William L. Springer* (R) 
Charles W. Vursell* (R)- 
Melvin Price* (D) 
Kenneth J. Gray* (D) © 


INDIANA 


Ray J. Madden* (D) 
Charles A. Halleck* (R) 


. F. J. Nimitz (R) 
. E. Ross Adair* (R) 


John V. Beamer* (R) 
Cecil M. Harden* (R) - — 
William G. Bray* (R) . 
Winfield K. Denton* (D) 


. Earl Wilson* (R) 
. Ralph Harvey* (R) 


Charles B. Brownson* (R) 


IOWA 
Fred Schwengel* (R) 


. Henry O. Talle* (R) 


H. R. Gross* (R) 
Karl M. LeCompte* (R) 
Paul Cunningham* (R) 


. Merwin Coad (D) 
- Ben F. Jensen* (R) 
. Charles B. Hoeven* (R) 


KANSAS 


. William H. Avery* (R) 


Errett P. Scrivner* (R) 
Myron V. George* (R) 


. Edward H. Rees* (R) 


J. F. Breeding (D) 


. Wint Smith* (R) 


KENTUCKY 


Noble J. Gregory* (D) 
William H. Natcher* (D) 
John M. Robsion, Jr.* (R) 


. Frank Chelf* (D) 


Brent Spence* (D) 


. John C. Watts* (D) 
. Carl D. Perkins* (D) 
. Eugene Siler* (R) 


LOUISIANA 
F. Edward Hebert* (D) 
Hale Boggs* (D) 
Edwin E. Willis* (D) 


. Overton Brooks* (D) 
. Otto E. Passman* (D) 
. James H. Morrison* (D) 


T. A. Thompson* (D) 


. George S. Long* (D) 


MAINE 


Robert Hale* (R) 
F. M. Coffin (D) 
Clifford G. McIntire* (R) 


MARYLAND 


Edward T. Miller* (R) 
James P. S. Devereux* (R) 
Edward A. Garmatz* (D) 
George H. Fallon* (D) 


. Richard E. Lankford* (D) 
. DeWitt S. Hyde* (R) 


Samuel N. Friedel* (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John W. Heselton* (R) 
Edward P. Boland* (D) 
Philip J. Philbin* (D) 
Harold D. Donohue* (D) 
Edith Nourse Rogers* (R) 
William H. Bates* (R) 
Thomas J. Lane* (D) 
Torbert H. Macdonald* (D) 
Donald W. Nicholson* (R) 
Laurence Curtis* (R) 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr.* () 
John W. McCormack* (D) 
Richard B. Wigglesworth* (R) 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.* (R) 

MICHIGAN 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz* (D) 
George Meader* (R) 
August E. Johansen* (R) 
Clare E. Hoffman* (R) 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr.* (R) 
C. Chamberlain (R) 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22..J. C. Healey (D) 


R. J. Meétntdih ® $ 
Alvin M. Bentley* (R) 
R. P. Griffin (R) 

Elford A. Cederberg* (R) — . 
Victor A. Knox* (R) 
John B. Bennett* (R) 
Charles C: Diggs, Jr.* (D) 
Louis C:; Rabaut* (D) 
John D. Dingell, Jr.* (D) 
John Lesinski, Jr.* (D) 
Martha W. Griffiths**(D) 
W. Broomfield (R) 


MINNESOTA 


. August H. Andresen* (R) 
. Joseph P. O’Hara* (R) 


Roy W. Wier* (D) 


. Eugene J. McCarthy* (D) © 
. Walter H. Judd* (R) 


Fred Marshall* (D) 

H. Carl Andersen* (R) 
John A. Blatnik* (D) — 
Coya Knutson* (D) ~ 


MISSISSIPPI 
Thomas G. Abernethy* (D) 


. Jamie L. Whitten* (D) 
. Frank E. Smith* (D) - 
. John Bell Williams* (D) 


. Arthur Winstead* (D) 
William M. Colmer* (D) . 


MISSOURI 


Frank M. Karsten* (D) 

Thomas B. Curtis* (R) 

Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) 
Sullivan* (D) 

George H. Christopher* (D) 

Richard Bolling* (D) 

W. R. Hull, Jr.* (D) 

C. H. Brown (D) 

A. S. J. Carnahan* (D) 

Clarence Cannon* (D) 

Paul C. Jones* (D) 

Morgan M. Moulder* (D) 


MONTANA 
Lee Metcalf* (D) 
Leroy H. Anderson (D) 
NEBRASKA 


Phil Weaver* (R) 
G. Cunningham (R) 
Lawrence Brock (D) 
A. L. Miller* (R) 


NEVADA 
Walter Baring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. Merrow* (R) 
Perkins Bass* (R) 


NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Wolverton* (R) ° 
T. Millet Hand* (R) 
James C. Auchincloss* (R) 
Frank S. Thompson, Jr.* (D) 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr.* (R) 


. Mrs. F. P. Dwyer (R) 


William B. Widnall* (R) 


. Gordon Canfield* (R) 

. Frank C. Osmers, Jr.* (R) 
. Peter W. Rodino, Jr.* (D) 
. Hugh J. Addonizio* (D) 

. Robert W. Kean* (R) 

. Alfred D. Sieminski* (D) 


V. J. Dellay (R) 


NEW MEXICO 


Antonio M. Fernandez* () 


[Died after being re-elected. Special 
election will fill vacancy.] 


John J. Dempsey* (D) 
. NEW YORK 


. Stuyvesant Wainwright* ¢R) 
« Steven B. Derounian* (R) 


Frank J. Becker* (R) 
Henry J. Latham* (R) 
Albert H. Bosch* (R)- 
Lester Holtzman* (D) 
James J. Delaney* (D) 
Victor L. Anfuso* (D) 
Eugene J. Keogh* (D) 
Edna F. Kelly* (D) 
Emanuel Celler* (D) 
Francis E. Dorn* (R) 
Abraham J. Multer* (D) 
John J. Rooney* (D) 
John H. Ray* (R) 


16. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.* (D) 
(R) 


Frederic R. Coudert, Jr.* 
A. Santandelo (D) 
L. Farbstein (D) 

L. Teller (D) 
Herbert Zelenko* (D) 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Isidore Dollinger*.(D) 
Charles. A.: Buckley* (D) 
Paul A. Fino* (R) 

E. B. Dooley (R) 

‘Ralph: W, Gwinn* (R) 
Katharine St. George* (R) 
J. Ernest Wharton* (R) 
Leo W: O’Brien* (D) 
Dean P..Taylor* (R) 
Bernard W..Kearney* (R) 
Clarence E. Kilburn* (R) 
William R. Williams* (R) 
R.. Walter Riehlman* (R) 
John Taber* (R) 

W. Sterling Cole* (R) 
Kenneth B. Keating* (R) 
Harold C. ‘Ostertag* (R) 
William E. Miller* (R) 


\ Edmund P. Radwan* (R) 


John R. Pillion* (R) 
Daniel A. Reed*-(R) 


~ NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner* (D) 


L. H. Fountain* (D). © 


. Graham A. Barden* (D) 
. Harold D. Cooley* (D) 
: R: J. Scott (D) 


Carl T. Durham*.(D) 
Alton Lennon: €D) 


. A. P. Kitchin (D) 
. Hugh Q. Alexander* (D) 
. Charles Raper Jonas*® (R) 


B. L.s Whitener (D) 
George A. Shuford* (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Usher L. Burdick* (R) 
Otto Krueger* (R) 


OHIO 


. Gordon H. Scherer* (R) 
. William E. Hess* (R) 


Paul F. Schenck* (R) 
William M. McCulloch* (R) 
Cliff Clevenger* (R) 


. James G. Polk* (D) 


Clarence J. Brown* (R) 


. Jackson E. Betts* (R) 


Thomas Ludlow Ashley* (D) 


. Thomas.A. Jenkins* (R) 

. D. Dennison, Jr. (R) 

. John M. Vorys* (R) 

. A. D. Baumhart, Jr.* (R) 
. William H. Ayreés* (R) 

. John E. Henderson* (R) ~ 
. Frank T. Bow* (R) 

. J. Harry McGregor* (R) 
. Wayne L. Hays* (D) 

- Michael J. Kirwan* (D) 

. Michael A. Feighan* (D) 
. Charles A, Vanik* (D) 

. Frances P. Bolton* (R) 

. William E. Minshall, Jr.* (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


. Page Belcher* (R) 
. Ed Edmondson* (D) 
. Carl Albert* (D) 


Tom Steed* (D) — 


« John Jarman* (D) 
. Toby Morris (D). 


OREGON 


. Walter Norblad* (R) 
.-Al Ullman (D) 

. Edith Green* (D) 

. C. O. Porter (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. William A. Barrett* (D) 


Kathryn Granahan (D) 
James A. Byrne* (D) 


. Earl Chudoff* (D) 
. William J, Green, Jr.* (D) 
. Hugh D. Scott, Jr.* (R) 


Benjamin F. James* (R) 


. W. S. Curtin (R) 


Paul B. Dague* (R) 
Joseph L. Carrigg* (R) | 


. Daniel J. Flood* (D) 
. Ivor D. Fenton* (R) 


Samuel K. McConnell, Jr.* (R) 
George M. Rhodes* (D) 
Francis E. Walter* (D) 


. Walter M. Mumma* (R) 


Alvin R. Bush* (R) 
Richard M. Simpson* (R) 
S. Walter Stauffer (R) 
James E. Van Zandt* (R) 
Augustine B. Kelley* (D) 
John P. Saylor* (R) 
Leon H. Gavin* (R) 
Carroll D. Kearns* (R) 
Frank M. Clark* (D) 
Thomas E. Morgan* (D) 


27, James G. Fulton* (R) 

28. Herman P. Eberharter* (D) 
29. Robert J. Corbett* (R) 

30. Elmer Holland* (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. Aime J. Forand* (D) . 
‘2. John E. Fogarty* (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. L. Mendel Rivers* (D) 
. John J. Riley* (D) 

. W. J. Bryan Dorn* (D) 
. Robert T. Ashmore* (D) 
R. W. Hemphill (D) 

. John L. McMillan* (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
G, McGovern (D) 
E. Y. Berry* (R) 
TENNESSEE 


. B. Carroll Reece* (R) 

. Howard H. Baker* (R) 

. James B. Frazier, Jr.* (D) 
Joe L. Evins* (D) 

J. C. Loser (D) 

Ross Bass* (D) 

Tom Murray* (D) 

. Jere Cooper* (D) 
Clifford Davis* (D) 

' TEXAS 
Wright Patman* (D) 
Jack Brooks* (D) 

. Lindsley Beckworth (D) 

Sam Rayburn* (D) 

. Bruce Alger* (R) - 

Olin E. Teague* (D) 

John Dowdy* (D) 

. Albert Thomas* (D) 

. Clark W. Thompson* (D) 

. Homer Thornberry* (D) 

. W. R. Poage* (D) 

Jim Wright, Jr.* (D) 

Frank Ikard* (D) 

John Young (D) 

Joe M. Kilgore* (D) 

. J. T. Rutherford* (D) 

Omar Burleson* (D) 

. Walter Rogers* (D) 

. George Mahon* (D) 

. Paul J. Kilday* (D) 

. O. C. Fisher* (Dy 

Magtin Dies* (D) 
UTAH 


. Henry Aldous Dixon* (R) 
. William A. Dawson* (R) 


VERMONT 
Winston L. Prouty* (R) 


VIRGINIA 


. Edward J. Robeson, Jr.* (D) 
. Porter Hardy, Jr.* (D) 
J. Vaughan Gary* (D) 
Watkins M. Abbitt* (D) 
William M..Tuck* (D) 
. Richard H. Poff* (R) 
Burr P. Harrison* (D) 
Howard W. Smith* (D) 
W. Pat Jennings* (D) | 
. Joel T. Broyhill* (R) 


WASHINGTON 


Thomas M. Pelly* (R) 
Jack Westland* (R) 
. Russell V. Mack* (R) 
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. Walt Horan* (R) 
Thor C. Tollefson* (R) 
Don Magnuson* (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R) 

. Harley O. Staggers* (D) 

. Cleveland M. Bailey* (D) 
Will E. Neal (R) 

5. Elizabeth Kee* (D) _ 

6. Robert C. Byrd* (D) 


WISCONSIN 


1. Lawrence H. Smith* (R) 
2. Donald E. Tewes (R) 

3. Gardner R. Withrow* (R) 
4. Clement J. Zablocki* (D) 
5. Henry S. Reuss* (D) 

6. William K. Van Pelt* (R) 
7. Melvin R. Laird* (R) 

8. John W. Byrnes* (R) 

9. Lester R. Johnson* (D) 
10. Alvin E, O’Konski* (R) 


Pawaeye 


Pwn- 


WYOMING 
AL E. Keith Thomson* (R) 
@ Re-elected. 


. (Undecided—See Story P. 11) 
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zs tated J J. Ellender (D) 
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4 The New: Rowate 


ALABAMA 
‘*Lister Hill (D) 
John J, Sparkman (D) 
ARIZONA 
*Carl Hayden (D) 
Barry M. Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 
John L. McClellan (D) 
*J. William Fulbright (D) 
CALIFORNIA — 
William F. Knowland (R) 
*Thomas H. Kuchel (R) 
COLORADO 
Gordon Allot (R) _ 
*John A. Carroll (D) - 
CONNECTICUT 
*Prescott S. Bush (R) 
William A. Purtell (R) 
DELAWARE 
John J. Williams (R) 
J. Allen Frear, Jr. (R) 
FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland (D} 
*George A. Smathers (D) 
GEORGIA 
Richard B. Russell (D) 
*Herman Talmadge (D) 
IDAHO 
Henry C. Dworshak (R) 
*Frank Church (D) 
ILLINOIS 
Paul H. Douglas (D) 
“Everett M. Dirksen (R)_ 
INDIANA 
*Homer E. Capehart (R) 
William E. Jenner (R) 
IOWA 
*Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 
Thomas E. Martin (R) 
KANSAS 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) 
*Frank Carlson (R) 
KENTUCKY. 
*John Sherman Cooper (R) 
*Taruston HH. Morton (R) 
» ‘ LOUISIANA 


*Russell B. Long (D) 
| MAINE 
Margaret Chase Smith (R)- 
Frederick G. Payne (R) 
MARYLAND 
*John Marshall Butler (R) 
J. Glenn Beall (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
John F. Kennedy (D) 
MICHIGAN 
Charles E. Potter (R) 
Patrick V. McNamara (D)- 
MINNESOTA 
Edward J. Thye (R) 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) 

MISSISSIPPI 
James O. Eastland (D) 
John C. Stennis (D) 

” MISSOURI 

*Thomas -C. Hennings, Jr. (D) 
Stuart Symington (D) 
MONTANA 
James E. Murray (D) 
Mike Mansfield (D) 
NEBRASKA 
Roman L. Hruska (R) 
Carl T. Curtis (R) 
NEVADA 
George W. Malone ae 
*Alan Bible (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE — 
Styles Bridges (R) 
*Norris Cotton (R) 

NEW JERSEY . 
‘H. Alexander Smith (R) 
Clifford Case (R) 

NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez (D) 
Clinton Anderson (D) 

NEW YORK 
‘Irving M. Ives (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D) ‘ 
W. Kerr Scott (D) 
NORTH DAKOTA js 
*Milton R. Young: (R)— 
William Langer (R) 
OHIO 
John W. Bricker (R) 
' *Frank Lausche (D) 
. OKLAHOMA 
Robert S. Kerr (D) 
*A. S. Mike Monroney (@) 
OREGON 
.>*Wayne Morse (D) 
Richard L. Neuberger (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward Martin (R) 
*Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D) 
RHODE ISLAND . 
Theodore Francis Green (D) 
. John ©. Pastore (D) 
_ SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Olin D. Johnston (D) 
*J. Strom Thurmond (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA | 
Karl E. Mundt (R) 
*Francis Case (R) 
'. TENNESSEE 
Estes Kefauver (D) | 
Albert Gore (D) 


| ‘TEXAS 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D) 
**Price Daniel (D) 
UTAH 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 
*Wallace F. Bennett (R) 
VERMONT 
*George D. Aiken (R) 
Ralph E. Flanders (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd (D) 
A. Willis Robertson (D) | 
- WASHINGTON | 
*Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
Henry M. Jackson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Matthew M. Neely (D) 
*Chapman Revercomb (R) 
WISCONSIN 
*Alexander Wiley (R) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 
WYOMING 
Frank A. Barrett (R) 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D) 
* Elected or re-elected, 1956. 
cial election to be held soon to 


gress. 


*¢ Elected governor of Texas, 1956; spe 
fill vacancy. 


which the party began the last 


La Roux, led by: 1,700 votes in the 
4th Washington District with 7,000 | ® 
absentee ballots uncounted. James| : 
C. Oliver (D), apparently defeated 
by. Republican incumbent Robert 
Hale in the First Maine District, 
may challenge the tally. 

Senate Seen Safe é 
If La Roux wins in Washington, 
Democrats would take 13 seats pre- 
viously held by Republicans. GOP 
candidates won nine seats previous 
ly held by Democrats. There will 
be one vacancy in the new House} ; 
resulting from the post - election) # 
death of Rep. Antonio M. Fernan- 
dez (D-N. M_). 
Democrats seem certain to or- 
ganize the Senate despite their nar- 
row 49 to 47 majority and the 
maneéuverings of Tex. Gov. Allen 
Shivers in regard to the seat to be 
vacated by Sen. Price Daniel (D) 
when Daniel is inaugurated as gov- 
ernor Jan. 15. 
President pro tem of the Sen- 
ate, assuming Democratic con- 
trol, will be Sen. Carl Hayden 
(Ariz.), who has served con- 
tinuously in the House and Sen- 
ate since 1911. Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex.) will continue 
as majority leader and Sen. Mike 
_ Mansfield (D-Mont.) is slated to 
succeed the defeated Sen. Earle 
C. Clements (D-Ky.) as whip. 
The minority leader will be Sen. 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif.) 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) 
will be re-elected in the House, 
where he has served as speaker 


Mean 


y Names 
Civil Rights - 


Subcommittee 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
announced the appointment of a 
subcommittee of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee to assist 
the Executive Council in process- 
ing complaints involving any dis- 
crimination by affiliated unions be- 
cause of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin. 
Such discrimination is contrary 
to the AFL-CIO Constitution and 


A fourth Democrat, Frank | @= 


By Willard Shelton 


_|Democrats Widen Margin Over ’54, 
|Pick Up 3 - Maybe 4 - House Seats 


Democrats scored a net gain of at least three and possibly four or five seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the basis of practically complete unofficial returns fromthe Nov. 6 election. 
Definitely ‘elected, by unofficial returns; were 235 Democrats—three more than the 232 with 


Sen. Mansfield 


longer than any other man in 
American history. Democratic floor 
leader will be Rep. John McCor- 
mack (Mass.), with Rep. Joseph 
Martin (R-Mass.) continuing as 
minority floor leader. 
Democratic control of the Sen- 
ate is thin enough to raise the pos- 
sibility of a change through deaths 
or resignations during the upcom- 
ing two years. Any tie on a roll 
call would allow Vice Pres. Nixon 
to cast the deciding vote. 


Upset Unlikely 


strength, | 

Daniel has resigned, effective 
Jan. 15, but says he will attend 
the Senate to vote on organiza- 
tion on Jan. 3. There may be 
two absentees when the Senate 
meets—Frank Lausche (D), who 
says he wants to serve out his 
term as governor of Ohio until 


Observers consider it unlikely, 
however, that Republicans would 
try to upset Senate organization be- 
cause of any slight and perhaps 
temporary reduction of Democratic 


N. Y.). Javits does not want to 
quit his present post as state at- 
torney general to give the New 
York legislature the opportunity 
to elect his successor in the state 
job instead of allowing Demo- 
cratic Gov. Averell Harriman to 
make the appointment. 


In Texas, Shivers declined to call 
a. special election to allow a suc- 
cessor to Daniel to be chosen Nov. 
6. The prospect is that Daniel him- 
self, after his inauguration, will call’ 
a special election. 


Candidates ‘Acehanineh 

In such an election in Texas, no 
party primaries are held and any 
number of candidates may file for 
the Senate seat, with the front- 
runner declared the victor. The 
possibility is that a single Republi- 
can candidate might win over a 
large group of Democratic aspir- 
ants. 

One Republican, Thad Hutch- 


representative at large, James P. 
Hart of Austin and State Sen. 
Searcy Bracewell. Ralph _Yar- 
borough, a liberal barely beaten 
by Daniel in the gubernatorial 
primary, also is considered a cer- 
tain Democratic candidate. 

In the 85th Congress there will 
be two vacancies to be filled on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. Sen. Herbert H.-Leh- 
man (D-N. Y.) retired and Sen. 
George Bender (R-O.) was beaten 
by Lausche. 

On the House Education and La- 
bor Committee there will be four 
vacancies. Rep. Harris B. McDow- 
ell (D-Del.) was defeated. Two Re- 
publicans—Rep. Sam Coon (Ore.) 
and Rep. Orvin B. Fjare (Mont.)}— 
were beaten and a third, Rep. Har- 
old Velde (Il), did not seek re- 


Jan. 15, and Jacob Javits (R- 


Labor Scores 


(Continued from Page 1) 


election. 


State Gains, 


Legislative Battles Loom 


38 to 20 control and picked up 


Local 887 of UAW 
Adds ‘Desert Unit’ 


Palmdale, Cal.—A “desert unit” 
has been added to Auto Workers 
Local 887 in Los Angeles through 
ratification of a supplemental agree- 
ment covering 50 flight test em- 
ployes of North American Aviation 
at the airport facility here. 
An expanding operation has 
been forecast for the facility where 
the F-86 and F-100 Sabre series 
of jet aircraft are flight-tested. 
Douglas Aircraft and Northrop Air- 
craft also have flight test facilities 
at this Mojave Desert airport. 


the mandated policy on civil rights 
unanimously adopted by the AFL- 
CIO Constitutional Convention in 
December, 1955. 
“The newly-appointed subcom- 
mittee will be a vital part of ma- 
chinery designed to eliminate any 
practices within our movement that 
fail to conform to the AFL-CIO 
policy to encourage all workers 
without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin to share in the 
full benefits of union organization,” 
Meany said. 

Membership of the subcommittee 
is as follows: James B. Carey, vice 
president, AFL-CIO and chairman, 


Legislative Dept. 
Picked ’Em Right 
Dept. is ready to tackle the 
first session of the 85th Con- 


AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee; 
Milton P. Webster, vice president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters; Willard S. Townsend, vice 
president, AFL-CIO and president, 


ployes; and Charles S. Zimmerman, 
vice president, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 

Meany also designated Boris 
Shishkin, director of the AFL-CIO 


secretary of the subcommittee. 


*Jacob K. Javits (R) 


United. Transport Service Em-} 


Dept. of Civil Rights, to serve as 


when a total of 49 labor-backed 
candidates, including 11 Republi- 
cans and 38 Democrats, were elect- 
ed to the 80-member body. In the 
senate, which divided 20 to 20, 
19 labor-endorsed candidates won 
election. These include two Re- 
publicans and 17 Democrats. 
Colorado — Democrats captured 
control of both houses. 
Connecticut—Resulis here were 
a major Republican triumph. 
About three-fourths. of the Demo- 
cratic members in both chambers 
were defeated. 
Idaho—Democrats won control 
of the senate and gained in the 
house. 
Indiana—Democrats gained in 
the senate, lost in the house. 
Maine—Republicans gained in 
the house, 
Massachusetts — Democrats 
gained in the house. 
Michigan—Democrats lost one 
senate seat and two house seats. 
The makeup of the néw legistature 
will be 49 Democrats and 61 Re- 
publicans in the house and 10 Dem- 
ocrats and 24 Republicans in the 
senate, 
Minnesota—In non-partisan bal- 
loting, the liberal caucus picked 
up four. seats in the house, now 
has a 70 to 61 majority. — 
Missouri—Democrats gained two 


21 to 13 margin. 


seats in the senate to establish a 


New York — Republicans won 


seven in the house, where their 
margin will be 97 to. 53. 
Ohio—Republicans scored gains 
in both senate and house. They 
will control the new senate 23 to 
11 and the house 97 to 42. A 
bright spot was the defeat “of state 
Sen. Robert A. Pollock, Canton 
Republican, who sponsored the 
“right-to-work” bill in the last leg- 
islature. 


Oregon —- Democrats took nine 
senate seats from the GOP to es- 
tablish a 15 to 15 tie im the new 
senate. They also captured 14 
more house seats to take control 
by a 39 to 21 margin. In the last 
legislature, the Democrats had 25 
seats to the Republicans’ 35. 


Pennsylvania-— There was no 
change in the senate, but Republi- 
cans picked up about 30 seats in 
the house. The GOP will control 
the new house 127 to 83, had 
trailed im the present one, 98 to 
112. 
Utah—Republicans scored gains 
in the house. 
Washington — Democrats won 
control of both the senate and 
house. In the present senate, the 
Republicans led 24 to 22. The 
new senate will have 31 Demo- 
crats to 14 Republicans. 
Wyoming—Democrats picked up 
three seats in the senate and one 
in the house, but will still trail in 
both next year, 11 Democrats to 
16 Republicans in the upper cham- 


four new seats in the senate for a 


ber, and 25 to 31 in the lower. 
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Brazil Hails Meany Freedom Policie 


AFL-CIO Delegation Meets 
(Wide Aeclaim in Rio 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were broadcast at length by radio 
and television stations. 

Stresses Role of Unions 

In his. addresses both here and in 

Sao Paulo, Meany emphasized the 
strong opposition of the AFL-CIO 
to totalitarianism of either right or 
left and to colonialism, cited the 
need of resistance to Communist 

_ united front overtures, and stressed 
the role of unions in building strong 
national economies. 

“There is solid basis for believ- 
ing,” he said here, “that the oppor- 
tunity made possible to meet with 
you, to develop closer acquaintance 
and to exchange views on matters 

- of vital interest to the trade union 
movement will prove fruitful. 

“For the workers of your 
country and mine have much in 
common. They are both dedi- 
cated to peace, human liberty 
and progress. They are inspired 
by the same pioneering spirit. 
They are equally resolved to raise 

’ their standards of living through 

the instrumentality of free trade 


Ike Appoints 
Arthur Larson 
Head of USIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 
resignation of Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
as chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. He will be re- 
placed on the council by Dr. Paul 

. W. McCracken, University of Mich- 
igan economist, with Dr. Raymond 
J. Saulnier succeeding Burns as 
chairman. 

Larson sprang into sudden promi- 
nence as a thinker for Eisenhower 
when he published an election-year 
book A Republican Looks at His 
Party, which apparently impressed 
the President deeply. 

Larson is a recognized expert in 
the field of social insurance and an 
advocate of improved standards in 
some sections of the field, particu- 
larly in state-run workmen’s com- 
pensation program, 

In the Labor Dept. he declined 
to endorse a program of minimum 
federal standards in unemployment 
compensation below which states 
would not be allowed to fall. 

He is credited with having con- 
tributed greatly to the President’s 
speech accepting the Republican re- 
nomination from the GOP Na- 
tional Convention. 

A lawyer and former university 
teacher, Larson succeeds Theodore 


unionism, which exist and 
flourish only in an atmosphere of 
freedom and democracy.” 

Meany declared the development 
of closer ties between the U.S. and 
Latin America would be mutually 
advantageous and “would fortify 


world peace and security,” which| * 


he said today “are threatened from 
only one source, Soviet imperial- 
ism.” 

He recalled the miserable lot of 
workers in iron curtain countries, 
and expressed the mutual grief of 
U.S. and Latin American workers 
for their brothers who have been 
slain “‘by Soviet machine guns and 
tanks for daring to lay down their 
tools and demand bread.” 


Prove Democracy Works 

“From. labor’s point of view,” he 
said, “the best answer to commu- 
nism and fascism is to prove that 
democracy works—that it works 
for the benefit of mankind, that it 
provides rich opportunities for im- 
proved standards of life, higher in- 
come, decent homes and better 
educational facilities for our chil- 
dren.” 

In Sao Paulo, Meany also em- 
phasized the need for labor to move 
out of the economic sphere into 
other activities to secure justice for 
both workers and other segments of 
the population. 

He cited political and legislative 
endeavors which he said have, in 
the U.S., “proved universally bene- 
ficial.” Labor looks ahead to even 
greater areas for advancement in 
the future with the spread of auto- 
mation, he said, providing the pro- 
tective measures it advocates are 
heeded. 

“As free men, as free trade 
unionists,” he said, “we can 
mever condone nor can we ever 
forgive the human suffering, the 
earth-shaking slaughter com- 
mitted by the totalitarians. _The 
very idea of collaborating with 
those who espouse such terroris- 
tic methods, such slave philoso- 
phies, is anathema to us. 

“Today, when the peace of the 
world is threatened by Communist 
totalitarianism, when the future of 
civilization is menaced by the ene- 
mies of human progress, it is time 
for the free trade union movement 
to stand up and be counted in 
united support of the free way of 
life. Together we can successfully 
meet this challenge. I am fully 
confident we will.” 

From Sao Paulo, the AFL-CIO 
visitors went to: Montevideo, Uru- 


<9 


Romualdi. 


BONDS OF FRIENDSHIP between labor movements of U.S. 
strengthened by visit of AFL-CIO delegation to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Peru and Panama. Shown 
leaving New York are, left to right, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Pres. David Dubinsky of the Gar. 
ment Workers, Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers and AFL-CIO Latin American Rep. Serafino 


and Latin 


American countries are being 


Court Rules 
Bus Seats 
Open to All 


(Continued from Pagt 1) 
would end segregation last April, 
after having suffered severe finan- 
cial losses from the boycott. It 
was virtually forced to continue the 
practice, however, when C. C. 
Owen, president of the Alabama 
Public Utilities Commission, warned 
it to continue segregation “or suf- 
fer the consequences.” 

Cites School Ruling 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision said that the 1954 school 
desegregation decisions had over- 
ruled the “separate but equal doc- 
trine” of 1896, by implication if 
not explicitly. It also cited earlier 
rulings opening a previously all- 
white golf course to Negroes in At- 
lanta and outlawing segregation at 
public beaches, golf courses and 
parks in Baltimore. 

Hailing the court’s decision as “a 
glorious daybreak,” the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., leader of the 
Montgomery Negro protest, indi- 


Communications 


Form Inter-American Group 


Mexico City—With a dozen AFL-CIO unionists playing leading 
roles, about 100 delegates from Western Hemisphere countrigs 
{formed the Inter-American Congress of 


Telephone Intl., the international 


Unions 


the Postal, Telegraph & 


trade secretariat of the communica-|9TiI- : . 
tions industry in the free world, at LIBRARY oF PUBLIC 
a week-long meeting here. UN IVERST RS 

Heading the U.S. group were LARAMT : tor" vY¥o 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Joseph eoup 


A. Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers and a mem- 
ber of the PTTI executive council, 
and William C. Doherty, president 
of the Letter Carriers. The meet- 
ing was arranged by William C. 
Doherty, Jr., PTTI inter-American 
representative. : 

The PTTI, associated with the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, represents 1.5 million com- 


munications industry workers in 
unions outside the iron curtain. 
Pres. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of 
Mexico made opening address 
at the Inter-American Congress. 
Beirne in a speech reviewed the 
history of the CWA, the world’s 
largest union in the communica- 


Labor Press 
Problems Top 
Parley Agenda 


C. Streibert, New York radio ex- 
ecutive, as director of USIA. 


Peru, and Panama. 


Price of AFL-CIO News 
Raised Effective Dec. 8 


Subscription rates for the AFL-CIO News will increased, 
effective Dec. 8. - “4 " 
The decision to change the price for this paper was made 
after a year’s study of production and printing costs. 
The new rates will bring about a more realistic relationship 
with the cost of production of this paper. 
The new rates: 
Individual Subscriptions we ceccccecotcce $2.00 a year 
(U.S. and Canada) 
Group Subscriptions (50 or more) ...... $1.50 a year 
(U.S. and Canada) 
Individual Subscriptions ............... $3.50 a year 


- (Europe, Asia, Latin America) 
Foreign Subscriptions ................ $3.50 a year 
(Via First-Class or Air Mail) plus postage 


All subscribers for individual or group subscriptions who re- 
ceive their renewal notices prior to Dec. 8 will be entitled to 
renew their subscriptions at the old rates. . 

For further information, communications should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, AFL-CIO News, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


guay, and later were to stop in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, Lima, 


cated that the ruling would prob- 
ably bring the boycott to an end. 

Chairman James B. Carey of 
4 fhe AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee declared: 

“The Supreme Court ruling 
unanimously affirming the deci- 
sion of a lower federal court, 
which declared invalid state and 


White officials in the South, in- 
cluding governors, senators and 
others, however, sharply denounced 
the court’s order. 


tions field. He predicted that in 
the future, workers in the area, rec- 
ognizing their “inherent responsibil- 
ity to assume leadership,” will 
“help each’ other achieve and se- 
cure basic political freedoms and 
economic advancement.” 


Totalitarians Opposed 
He emphasized the strong op- 
position of the CWA and the PTTI 


to both communism and dictator-" 


ship from the right, and declared 
that only by dedication to the dem- 
ocratic way of life can unions 
serve their members. 

Others from the U.S. who at- 
tended the meeting were: 

CWA: Vice Pres. Ray Hackney; 
Dist. Directors Ray Dryer, Chicago, 
and D. L. McCowen, St. Louis; 
State Dir. C. E. Webb, Dallas, 
Tex., and Special Rep. Arthur C. 
Dietrich, St. Louis. 

Letter Carriers: Sec.-Treas. Peter 
J. Cahill and James K. Langan, 
Pittston, Pa., secretary of the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Postal Transport Workers: Pres. 
Paul Nagle and Industrial Sec. Wal- 
lace Legge, ‘ 


The day-to-day operational prom 
lems facing labor editors will get 
top billing at the convention of the 
Intl. Labor Press Association @ 
Washington Nov. 30-Dec. 2. 

Major feature of the three-day 
sessions will be a workshop pie 
gram dealing with readability of & 
bor papers, newspaper desig 
newsprint, advertising, public rele 
tions and radio and TV promotion. 

The annual awards banquet wil 
climax the program. 

Labor papers’ readability will 0 
analyzed by Robert Gunning, Ve 
eran newsman, editor and readabik 
ity expert. Alex Smith, top adver 
tising man in the trade union field, 
will lead a discussion on how to s¢ 
advertising. 

Edward C. Arnold of Merget 
thaler and George Lohr, past pres 
ident, Society of Art Directors, wil 
handle layout and makeup prob 
lems ILPA Vice Pres. Paul Phillips 
president of the Papermakers, 
talk on newsprint problems. 

Edward Morgan and John Val 
dercook, the AFL-CIO’s radi? 
commentators, will report on 


bor’s use of radio and TV. 
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